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AT HALF MAST 


Again the Peabody flag flies at half mast. Its leader has 
fallen. 

President Sidney Clarence Garrison died very suddenly at 
two o’clock on the morning of January 18. A prolonged and 
critical illness last summer doubtless found its climax in his 
passing. 

Apparently he had recovered. Since September he had given 
full time and effort to the service of the college, working daily 
in his office, planning, counseling. Perhaps he suspected that 
the disease was not conquered but merely biding its time while 
it regathered its malignancy for final attack. Perhaps he 
worked all the more diligently realizing that so little time re- 
mained for the work he had to do. 

The President came to Peabody in 1915. There he found his 
wife, his challenges, and his professional career. In Nashville 
he established a home, reared his children, identified himself 
with the more creative phases of the City’s life, let his thoughts 
range high and far, and yet kept the common touch. His life 
has reached unguessable places, touched uncounted lives. He 
is only physically dead. 

President Garrison died as he would have wished. On Tues- 
day he spoke at the college assembly and there outlined in 
some detail the plans for Peabody’s future. On Wednesday he 
worked in his office and about the buildings. Late in the after- 
noon he called a meeting of the faculty for Friday. He had 
with fine care prepared the materials to be submitted then. 
New and strange qualities have entered the affairs of men. 
There are coming into focus problems which unsolved would 
‘leave the welfare of mankind endangered. What then is the 
obligation of the college in these issues? These were the mat- 
ters the President pondered on his last day at Peabody. It 
was as he would have it. No period of helpless languishing, 
of incapacity, of remoteness from life’s major issues. He died 
with his hands grasping both reality and faith. 
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THE ROARS OF RANDOLPH 


SHELDON DAVIS 
President State Teachers College, Dillon, Montana 


Perhaps this is the way it was. President Davis, his mind con- 
cerned solely with the welfare and progress of higher education, at- 
tended a teachers’ convention. Within his bosom throbbed no other 
motive than to listen raptly to the discussions, to ponder their sig- 
nificance, and to return home and translate his translation of them 
into the behavior of his College. Positively no other motive. Perish 
the allure of the cinema. He had already read the better of the 
lobby’s harvest of jokes in the Readers Digest. His mind towered in 
the chaste stratosphere above the others. The meals in the res- 
taurants were gross compared with those served him at home. His 
attendance at the convention, we repeat, was exclusively professional. 
Or was it? 

It seems that the prevailing congestion required him to share his 
room with two county superintendents, a teacher of speech and dra- 
matics, a band director, and a professor of statistics, and from mid- 
night on each compounded the flavors of his own craft in that weird 
cacophony (We plan to use an interesting word in each issue of the 
Journal during 1945. Look for it.) which left President Davis prac- 
tically wrecked. 

A great many teachers and administrators go to educational con- 
ventions, some indeed from the highest of motives. The strange ar- 
ticle below is printed in the nature of a warning. 

—Tue EpirTors. 


This study in education undertakes to make a significant contribu- 
tion in a hitherto unexplored field. Lest the historically minded 
start on the wrong trail because of the title, I explain that it has 
nothing to do with the congressional roarings of Randolph of Roa- 
noke. With nearer incidence, the title is designed to include the 
nightly snores in Randolph cottage. Nightly as used here does not 
begin with a K. 

At first approach, these snores seemed to have no educational 
value. Reducing them to units, semester hours, majors and minors 
appeared to be impossible until I reflected that ingenious educators 
had often allowed credit for less tangible things, and that all 
would need to keep in form in meeting post-war credit problems. 
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As a preliminary, I arranged an alphabetic sequence of all the ad- 
jectives which could properly describe our snores. The variety of 
these words was unexpectedly large because of somnolent versatility 
and of subjective factors not easy to forecast or measure. Seven hun- 
dred odd descriptive words were used. The snoring technique first 
analyzed as a gutteral snort as it evolved through repetition called 
forth in the S list words like sudden, surprising and spasmodic through 
sickly and snickering into satanic. The words damn, damned and 
damnable, used scientifically of course, focalized more frequently 
as the observer’s far from silent night wore on. The collection of 
invectives known as the Randolph list may be had by students of ed- 
ucation who like to make statistics. The utility of conclusions drawn 
from these is likely to be naught, but a statistic is a statistic, even 
though it catches nothing. 

What right, by the way, have we to insist that statistics must 
be useful? Do government bureaus even claim that their endless 
columns possess utility? Most educational statistics are a ding an 
sich. They prove nothing but their makers had a good time 
in statistichizing. If there be no such word as this, there will be when 
our language shakes the shackles of tradition and catches up with 
wherever we may be going at that time. Deliberate making of useless 
statistics is no more reprehensible than writing modern poetry, or 
going fishing in the face of incontrovertible evidence that catching 
a fish which can be honeStly reported is less likely than meeting a 
mad-dog in a museum. Post-fishing stories are as reliable as pre- 
election promises, but in spite of capricious strains upon morals, 
who would deprive this dark world of elections, fishing and sta- 
tistics? 

A word of warning is in place. No democratic soul should be 

_compelled to use any of the listed snore-describing words; he may 
invent others of his own. By way of illustration I remind you 
of the honest young thing trying to fill a self-rating blank. She under- 
lined rasping as the best description of her excellent voice because 
squeaky and shrill were the vicious alternatives provided. 

A professor of education gets nowhere without a contention. The 
louder and more constantly he contends, the greater he is. He may 
contend that what is, is wrong, or that what is not and cannot be is 
right, or he may proclaim what would have been if what never was 
had been. By all means, develop a contention if you have ambitions 
to become visible on the educational map. 

My contention is that the snore has been neglected. It should con- 
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stitute a useful unit. To validate this pronouncement, I adduce five 
proofs, 

First the snore is universal. All who maintain that they do not 
snore are liars. Modern recording instruments render proof of the 
overt act a simple matter. When the snorophone is released, the 
sound may be that of clucking ducks, sibilant caterwauls, or dismissed 
county institutes, but there will be sound. Heed not the man who 
does not snore; he is self-deceived fiction. 

Since the veriest tot comes from a snoreful home, snore as a sight 
word might take its place in primary reading along with much 
abused cat, run and Henny-Penny. As a phonic medium, it would 
be superb; does not a snore involve labials, dentals, linguals, glottals, 
gutturals and occasional ventrals a la Mr. Charles McCarthy? Since 
nothing human is alien to education, include the snore by all means. 


Second, the snore is socially useful. The post-war world will be 
full of hostels and other resorts where mass sleeping is expected. 
Every newly assembled such outing group increases its fatigue by 
such banalities as “Do you snore and why?” “I never heard myself 
snore” and the mendacious “I do not snore.” In countries with dic- 
tatorial governments, no doubt snoring can be regulated, brought 
into unison perhaps, but in this country as yet we snore as we like. 
There is no freedom without responsibility, and education, designed 
to reconstruct social experience, should in time enrich and soften 
summer camp terminology. 


Third, the snoring crowd develops by-products which educators 
tell us are more important than realization of stated goals. Picture 
the research student in the snore laboratory. How avidly he listens 
for stray sleep-talking with its Freudian revelations and frustrations! 
There are even implications for the police department. The sleepless ob- 
server may find little of interest in such left-handed eavesdropping, 
“No,” “finally” and “across the railroad tracks” as the catch of three 
hours. Even these are sufficient to throw one under suspicion. An ego 
which produces a subconscious “No” in an era of Yes-men will bear 
watching. “Finally” is out at every educational talkfest, and I leave 
to your imagination where “across the railroad tracks” might lead. 
It sounds like shady intrigue, and I advise you not to go. 

Fourth, the snore needs objective measurement and philosophic 
orientation. Is the snore of a fat man more esthetic than that of the 
person who evidently has a skeleton? Are natural teeth, store teeth 
or no teeth at all productive of more valiant snores? How long after 
going to sleep does it take an efficient snorer to get into full produc- 
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tion? Are totalitarian snores a forerunner of world crisis? Are 
pre-midnight or post-midnight snores worth more to modern democ- 
racy? 

Such problems are crying for solution. To be sure educational 
research has often been insignificant in its concepts, and inconclusive. 
A sadder but not better man is the honest student who reports “no 
sale” as the only result of his study which has advanced human wis- 
dom not at all. 

But nil desperandum! We are told that the remedy for the ills of 
democracy is more democracy. By analogy, the cure for the ills of ig- 
norance should be more ignorance, the cure for the evils of poverty 
should be more poverty, and the cure for the waste of excessive 
spending would be to spend more lavishly. So may it be with re- 
Search projects upon snoring. 

If unemployment becomes a serious problem, snoring laboratories 
employing millions can be set up. The expenditure of billions will 
be justified if the age-long puzzles in the snore area can be solved. 

Fifth, snoring should come to its rightful place in professional 
gatherings of teachers. Well known is the expedient of securing 
seats near exits so that one can quietly sneak out if ponderosity and 
verbosity of speakers reach the saturation point; thus is obviated the 
ordeal of listening to ex cathedra utterances declaring what teachers 
must do or not do in order to be saved; more interesting things await 
on the outside, say a movie or a bargain sale. 

Such walkouts are individualistic, evasive, and hardly honest. Not 
all can sit near the door. What happens to the poor souls in front 
seats unable to escape? Since many remain perforce, the platitudinous 
speaker is deceived, believing that he is holding his crowd when only 
a thin coat of civilization and absence of nearby doors prevent mass 
absence. This is not fair to speaker or to speakees. In the more 
honest world of the future, no one will stir from his seat. The bored 
and uninterested will doze, sleep and finally snore. When the snoring 
chorus drowns the voice of the speaker, he will run from the rostrum 
and claim his honorarium. The audience, awakened by the restful 
silence, will go its respective ways. 

Modern teachers meetings need to suffer great improvement. Snore 
may be the magic word leading us out of the wilderness. 

This literary effort was written upon the reverse side of sheets of 
statistics which could not hitch to anything. Meticulous critics (may 
their snores choke them) may assert that snore as a term is too loose 
and untechnical. It is well known that educational lingo does not 
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use monosyllables if polysyllables can be brought into service. With- 
out pyramiding the genealogy of his evidence which would demand too 
much space, the author may fairly claim that his apposite use of snore 
is syllogistically axiomatic. 

Of more personal nature is the implication that one who would 
undertake such a nebulous bit of research must be a fool in his own 
right. While I would ignore personalities, it is evident that the 
world would be strangely quiet if fools did not talk or write books. 
Change in this direction should not be too sudden. 











THE HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY FOR 1943-1944 
HANOR A. WEBB 
(Editor of Current Science) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


For the twentieth year I have examined the books of a twelve- 
month period which publishers—in a much appreciated spirit of coop- 
eration—have suggested to me as suitable for reading and reference 
by high school science students and their teachers. 

Because publishers are opportunists in the most helpful sense, 
this list is heavy with the books of war. When peace returns it will 
be interesting to note new avenues of authorship, for publishers 
will sense quickly the trends of our interests, and—still opportunists 
in the best sense—give us books to read about the things we wish to 
know. 

New books are the high school library’s greatest need today. Old 
books have become older and out-of-date at an abnormal rate in 
many areas of information, particularly in science. 

This List follows its predecessors in a system of grouping titles 
by budgets as suggestions for early purchase by libraries small and 
large. A balance as to the different areas of science has been a cri- 
terion. For special needs or large classes, these suggestions will be 
ignored by librarians. 

The price groups are cumulative. Titles in the $10 list add to al- 
most exactly that amount. Fifteen dollars more completes the $25 
budget; twenty-five dollars more supplies the $50 budget, and so on. 
The word “over” indicates titles in a budget above $200. 


PUBLISHERS AND THEIR ADDRESSES 


In the list that follows the publishers are indicated briefly. Their 
full names and addresses are here given: 


Addison: Addison-Wesley Press, Kendall Sq., Cambridge 42, Mass. 

American Book: American Book Co., 300 Pike St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

American Radio: American Radio Relay League, West Hartford, Conn. 

American Tech.: American Technical Society, Drexel Ave., at 58th St., 
Chicago 37, Il. 

Barnes: A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Barnes & Noble: Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

Blakiston: The Blakiston Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Bobbs: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

Bruce: The Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Cattell: Jacques Cattell Press, N. Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Caxton: Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 

Chemical: Chemical Publishing Co., 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, IIl. 
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College: College Entrance Book Co., 104 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Comstock: Comstock Publishing Co., 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Cornell Maritime: Cornell Maritime Press, 241 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Cranbrook: Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Crowell: The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Davis: F. A. Davis Co., 1914 Cherry St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Dodd: Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Doubleday: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Dryden: The Dryden Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Duell: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Dutton: E. P. Dutton & Co., 286 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Emerson: Emerson Books, 251 W. 19th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Essential: Essential Books, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Farrar: Farrar & Rinehart, 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Follett: Follett Publishing Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Franklin: The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Funk: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Ginn: Ginn & Co., Park Sq., Boston 17, Mass. 

Harcourt: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Harper: Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Hastings: Hastings House, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Heath: D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

Holiday: Holiday House, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Holt: Henry Holt & Co., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Houghton: oughton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 

Humphries: Bruce Humphries, 30 Winchester St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Judd: Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 E. 26th St. New York 10, N. Y. 
Kenedy: Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 

Knopf: Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Laurel: Laurel Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

Lippincott: J. B. Lippincott Co., East Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Little: Little, Brown & Co., 34 "Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass 

Longmans: Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Lyons: Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 

McBride: Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
McGraw: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Macmillan: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Macrae: Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Manual Arts: The Manual Arts Press, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, IIl. 
Meador: Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Messner: Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

—_— : ee University of North Carolina Press, Box 510, Chapel Hill, 


Oxford: Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Philosophical: Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Pitman: Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Plastics: Plastics Industries Technical Institute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Il. 

Prentice: Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Putnam: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Rand: Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Ronald: The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Saunders: W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Science: Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Scribner: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Simmons: Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 30 Church St., New York 
7, N. Y. 

Simon: Simon & Schuster, 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

Smith: Turner E. Smith & Co., 441 W. Peachtree St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Steck: The Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, Texas. 

Thomas: Charles C. Thomas, 301 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill. 
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Vanguard: The Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Van Nostrand: D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Viking: The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Webster: Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Whitman: Albert Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Wilde: W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Wiley: John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Winston: The John Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

World: World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


1943-1944 BOOK LIST, PUBLICATIONS IN SCIENCE 


TITLES, AUTHORSHIP, PUBLISHERS, AND CLASSIFICATION IN 
FIELDS AND PRICE GROUPS, WITH ANNOTATIONS 


Tue Spirit oF SCIENCE 


$25 The ay Behind Great Inventions. = Elizabeth R. Montgomery. 
254 pp. 44. McBride ............ 2.00 
Forty-four dene stories, told with keen dramatic sense. 


A Maze of Amazing Facts. By Daniel Sargunas. 204 pp. 44 
SN Nc ST gee oe Baik. ast aic ie Sd mei pa 9.60 We 8888 2.00 
Hundreds of items in a score of fields, each intriguing, instructive. 


$50 Science Lifts the Veil. By William Bragg and others. iv, 62 pp. 
SESE ORE NE NOT Tn a pee tae eal 0.36 
Text of fourteen British broadcasts about scientific research. 


The New Wonder Book of Knowledge. Will H. Johnston, re- 
viser. xxvi, 600 pp. °44. Winston.................... 2.50 
A great variety of topics brought up-to-date in text and picture. 
$100 The Royal Institution. By Thomas Martin. iv, 46 pp. 42. 
NR Nae Sci cikg wigs sos sacs sce @6 0 Kw 0.36 
History of Britain’s old (1799) scientific society. 


Readings for an Air Age. Harold G. Merriam, editor. x, 420 pp. 
I RR Ee hao 4 wigs ave ais pik ciaels ox ais hie RLS 2.00 
Fifty models of clear writing, chiefly by experts in applied science. 


$200 Miracles ng ogy By Norman V. Carlisle, Frank B. Latham. xiv, 
OES a ree eee 2.75 
Things that ae peace to bring us better living through science and invention. 


Over The Romance of Existence. By Ross Bundy. viii, 188, pp. ’44 
NR aS es aT ty VAS gsit'a'a SS 2.00 
Serious seniors may learn herein of geology, evolution, electrons, and destiny. 


Your World Tomorrow. By Donald G. Cooley and others. xii, 252 
pp. "44. Tasential.............. ee 2.50 


Describing our future cars, homes, helicopters, radios, foods, . . . careers. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT 


$10 James Watt and the Industrial Revolution. By H. W. Dickinson, 
H. P. Vowles. iv, 60 pp. 43. Longmans....................... 0.36 


Interesting history of the steam engine’s beginning in England. 
$25 George Seow: Boy Scientist. By Augusta Stevenson 202 pp. 
"44, 


fas ah IGEN ea ek ne eee anne ars 1.50 

Stressing his childhood in a dialog-filled story. 

$50 A Shorter History of Science. By William Cecil Dampier. x, 189 
a ot Noo ond gis ata ain ce waacdiore sin 60's oleien ger ¥eites 2.00 


Pp. 
Each science from the stone age to our Century. 


$100 Nurse! By Irmengarde Eberle. viii, 136 pp. °44. Crowell.... 2.00 


The dramatic history of a noble profession, told with fervor. 
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$200 Dr. George Washington Carver, Scientist. By opened Graham, 
George D. Lipscomb. viii, 248 pp. °44. Messner. . 


His piety was parallel to his wisdom, his art to his science. 


Men of Science In America. By Bernard Jaffe. xi, 600 pp. 
44. Simon 


Nineteen names, fifteen fields, “told. with ‘masterly interpretation and interest. 


Over S. Z. De Ferranti. By W. L. Randall. iv, 30 pp. °43. Longmans 
Life story of the British pioneer in electrical invention—Edison’s contemporary. 


The First Woman Doctor. By Rachel Baker. x, 246 pp. °44. 
a eee 


Trials and triumphs of Elizabeth Blackwell of New York, M.D. in 1849. 


Wide Fields: the Story of Henri Fabre. By Irmengarde Eberle. 
viii, 193 pp. °43. Crowell.... 
Entertaining biography of the humble scientist who knew the insects best. 


ae L. Ditmars. By Laura N. Wood. x, 272 pp. °44. Mess- 


emetnar _ TS of the home and hunting life ‘of this noted naturalist. 


Naturalist at Large. By Thomas Barbour. xii, 314 pp. ’43. 
Little .. - 
Harvard’s museum director tells the high spots of his world-wide travels. 


Radio’s 100 a of Science. By Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. xx, 294 pp. 
’44. Harpe 


Concise life stories iy the electronic ‘geniuses of four centuries. 


Lincoln’s Daughters seh Mercy. By Marjorie B. Greenbie. x, 211 
pp. °44. Putnam. 
Dramatic stories of young women as Army nurses during the Civil War. 


Beloved Scientist: Elihu Thomson. By David O. inane. xiv, 


358 pp. °44. McGraw... 


He was also a pioneer industrialist, great teacher, wise philosopher. 


GENERAL SCIENCE, CHEMISTRY, AND PHYSICS 
(See also list of texts in General Science, Chemistry, Physics.) 


$10 An Outline of Mathematics for General Chemistry. By Paul R. 
Frey. xiv, 143 pp. °44. Barnes & Noble 


Covering sixteen areas with solved problems and liberal drill. 


Electronics for Boys and Girls. By Jeanne Bendick. 148 pp. 
°44. McGraw 


Proof that a technical subject can be ‘made interesting to juniors by cleverness. 

$25 Meet the Electron. By David Grimes. viii, 120 pp. °44. Pitman.. 

Clever cartoons, diagrams, analogies, make the introduction fascinating. 

$100 Students’ Handbook of Elementary Physics. By Robert B. Lind- 
say. Xvi, 382 pp. °43. Dryden 

Contains principles, experiments, dictionary of terms, bibliography, 

tables, and much more to make superior reference. Not a text. 

$200 Your Servant the Molecule. lined Walter S. Landis. 
" Macmillan 

Historical and industrial chemistry of our daily needs, simply written. 


Over Out of the Test Tube. By Harry N. Holmes. 311 pp. °43. Emerson 
Fourth edition of chemistry’s survey, told with a flair for interest. 


formulas, 


viii, 238 pp. 


THe TEACHING OF SCIENCE 


Over The Craftsman Prepares to Teach. By David F. Jackey, Melvin L. 
ee ee eee 


How a skilled technical worker may plan a course and lead a class. 


2.50 


3.75 


0.36 


2.50 


2.50 


2.50 


3.50 


3.50 


3.00 


3.50 


0.75 


2.00 


2.25 


3.00 


2.00 
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THE SCIENCE OF HOME AND HOBBIES 
(See also list of Pre-Induction texts in Mechanics, Shop, etc.) 


$50 A Boy anda Motor. By Raymond F. Yates. xiv,11l pp. ‘44. Harper 

Featuring little motors young hands can really make. 

$200 Care and Repair of Buildings and Equipment. By A. G. Mezerik. 
xiv, 221 pp. °44. Harper........ 


How to save everything from soap to furnaces; " practical and timely. 

Over Management in Daily Living. By Ruth L. Bonds. xiv, 263 pp. 
°44. Macmillan 

How to handle people, time, energy, furnishings, money for a {fine home. 


The Human Voice. By Franklin D. Lawson. x,94pp. °44. Harper 


Training it for speech and song; concise, illustrated. 
The Science of Clocks and Watches. By A. L. Rawlings. x, 236 
. °44. Pitman Se ee 
Physics and mathematics of each complex part, and of the whole. 
The Conductor Raises His Baton. By William J. Finn. xii, 302 pp. 
44. Harper 


Much about rhythm, time, power, melody in chorus music. 


CLOTH AND COSTUME 
(See also list of texts in Home Economics.) 


$100 The Textile Arts. By William H. Johnson, Louis V. Newkirk, 
viii, 144 pp. °44. Macmillan ma 


Manual for study of commercial fabrics and diversified handcrafts. 


Fabrics and Dress. By Lucy Rathbone, Elizabeth way. xii, 
388, xxx pp. °43. Houghton ... 


Comprehensive on selection, construction, care, all in the best taste. 


$200 Elementary Costume Design. By Marion Featherstone, wianteed H. 
A er 
Featuring clever pen drawings of good and a effects. 


Over Ancient and Medieval Dyes. By William F. Leggett. vi, 95 pp. °44. 
Chemical Pra a 

Stresses our ancestors’ pride, patience, and ingenuity. 
Textiles. By Mary S. Woolman, Ellen B. McGowan. x, 388 pp. 
°43. Macmillan Pees 


Wholly revised third edition, ‘informing us on new fibers and finishes. 


ScIENCE IN INDUSTRY 


(See also list of Pre-Induction texts in Electricity, Mechanics, etc.) 


$25 Materials of Construction. By Verne C. Fryklund, Charles H. 
Sechrest. xii, 276 pp. °43.. Bruce 

Thirty-three interesting chapters on metals, ceramics, oils, plastics, rubber, glues, 

and many other necessities of industry. 


$50. Magnesium. By Lilian Holmes Strack. viii, 54 pp. °43. Harper 
Featuring new photos of the metal’s production and uses. 


Elements of Mechanics. By Burr W. Leyson. 176 pp. ’44. Dutton 
How simple devices of our forefathers became the marvelous machines of today. 
$100 The Coal Industry. By Josephine Perry. 125 pp. °44. Longmans 
Featuring clear pictures of mechanized mining, handling, transportation, etc. 
The Chemical Industry. By Josephine Perry. 128 pp. °44. Long- 
eee 
Concise history, sources, processes, uses of chemicals; fine photos. 


The Story Behind Steel. By Herman Schoenen. 96 pp. 44. 
is ae Rah he Wachee CA Tie hi Re: aoa Gagh'S oa ingle Geka So WH 


Featuring page pictures of the most important processes. 
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Plastics from Farm and Forest. By E. F. Lougee. xii, 159 pp. 
43. Plastics 


Simple account of raw materials, processes, and a host of finished products. 


$200 The Steam Turbine. By R. H. Parsons. iv, 33 pp. ’42. Longmans 
This and other inventions of Britain’s great engineer, Sir Charles Parsons. 


Copper, the Red Metal. By June M. Metcalfe. 104 PP. 44. Vik- 


Including geology, history, mining, refining, alloying, uses. 


Plastics in the World of Tomorrow. By Burr W. Leeomiell 184 pp. 
NS Sc ciate any pee 
What new uses may be expected for these wonder-stuffs. 


Steel In Action. By Charles M. Parker. viii, 221 PP. 43. Cattell 
Interesting facts and figures, vivid descriptions, postwar predicti 


Over Twentieth Century Engineering. By C. H. S. <a xii, 201 
Ss she sie tiv ural Sra la iaiiales W debian 5%! 5 
A British author describes his Nation's advances in nine large fields. 


Japan: Its Resources and Industries. By Clayton D. om, 
Charles L. McNichols. xviii, 252 pp. °44. Harper ....... 
It is well to know accurately the strength of our enemy. 


Soybean Chemistry and Technology. By Klare S. Markley, Warren 
eS, OS os is sw wine o ole 6. Gas beta wie t's 
Fully describing this old foodstuff and new raw material for industry. 


Emulsion Technology. By H. Bennett, editor. xii, 290 pp. °43. 
ER a re ee ee ee 
Covering a great variety of applications in medicine, agriculture, industry. 


Encyclopedia of Substitutes and Synthetics. Morris D. Schoen- 
gold, editor. 382 pp. °43. Philosophical ...................... 


Unique reference giving properties, newest uses, and alternatives of a host of ma- 
terials. Duplicates no other reference volume now in library or laboratory. 


Tue Eartu’s Crust; CONSERVATION 
(See also list of Pre-Induction texts in Geography, Maps.) 


$10 Conservation of Natural Resources. By Conway L. weeeunde Ellsworth 
E. Lory. viii, 112 pp. °44. Glen 
Illustrated chapters on soil, water, forests... vocational opportunity. 


$100 Home Geography. By Edwin H. Reeder, George F. Renner. vi, 
232 pp. °44. American Book ys 
Rich in the science of environment, resources, etc. 


$200 Down To Earth: Mapping for Everybody. By David Greenhood. 
x, 262 pp. °44. Holiday 
A big book on all kinds of maps you A see—and how to ‘make your ‘own. 


Over Using the ~—. of the World. By Robert I. Adriance. xiv, 429 
Sn le See Sw cig dp iivinndi hh cuicbwibe owe + x 
Linking science with economics as to our Nation’s resources, homes, industries. 


The Conservation of Natural Resources. By H. Basil Wales, H. O. 
Lathrop. viii, 554 pp. °44. Laurel 


Including forests, soils, range, waters, minerals . . . scenery. 


Conservation in the United States. By A. F. Gustafson and others. 
ee 
Natural wealth must be managed carefully after the drain of war. 


THE EARTH’s;) ATMOSPHERE 
(See also Pre-Induction texts in Meteorology.) 
$25 Everybody’s Weather. By Joseph Gaer. 96 pp. °44. Lippincott 


Fine pictures and simple text answer juniors’ questions. 
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Over Introduction to Weather and Climate. By Glenn T. Trewartha. x, 
OS a ae re sek 


Far more comprehensive than its modest title implies. 


EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 


$100 Road to Alaska. By Douglas Coe. 176 pp. °43. Messner..... 
How 1,600 miles of the Alaska Military Highway ‘aad its builders—but was built. 
Over bas Fg In Alaska. By Constance Helmericks. viii, 266 pp. °44 

Mee Rate AP EM ev PO OL SG ca a kin se's wis en ore Bechinitiels. w 0 
Young wife tells true stories of arctic housekeeping that began in ‘41. 


Compass of the World. By Hans W. Weigert, Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
som. xvii, 466 pp. °46. Macmillan... ........ 0... ccc cccccccnes 
Chiefly the political problems raised by air transportation. 
Asia’s Lands and Peoples. By George B. Cressey. xii, 608 pp. 
eR i gai gs a cig. 8 aia cin tard Gniociandiank «she ane 
Superior reference for our future contacts; stresses resources, climates, agricul- 
ture, industries, transport, etc. 
A Pictorial Guide to Many Lands. W. J. Turner, editor. 312 pp. 
ee CN i hha ie ones. &'s iy seca ww ee & Rive gins Ea 
Describing Britain's family of nations on which U. S. forces now camp; lavish color. 


TRANSPORTATION BY AIR 
(See also Pre-Induction texts in Aeronautics.) 
$10 Types of Planes. By Norman V. Carlisle and others. 63 pp. °43. 


NSE ESS Te IS Si ae Ee PN RN ener A 5 eee 
Bold pen drawings that name the planes and ‘parts; for juniors. 
$25 Parts of Planes. By Norman V. Carlisle. 64 pp. °43. Harper 


Engine, propeller and instruments in extreme simplification or junior readers. 


$50 The New Alphabet of Aviation. By Edward Shenton. 62 pp. ’41. 
EON ie SAE a cies aly 9 bode ddcs¥e x peesewind ook bev 
From Airport to Yankee Clipper features striking pen ‘drawings by the author. 
Young America’s Aviation Annual—1944. By David C. Cooke. 224 
ee ges Sn Vie 5 she wis vino 0G Ao 'aba s Hsvdng Ata KS RRS 
Airpower up to °44 in lavish photo and thrilling text. 


$100 Planes In Action. By Dickey Meyer. 64 pp. °’44. Harper...... 
Explaining the maneuvers in text and diagram. 

Now We Fly. By Frank E. Sorensonm, George E. Rotter. viii, 184 

an Sh cin’ s, g Wu nin-ai pS eim/ewe Bore din odd’ 


Conversational style plus fine photos of construction, operation, rules. 
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$200 Pilots, Man Your Planes. By Frank W. Mason. 213 pp. °44. Lip- - 


Se fa Lonard aie ss 44 Sa-vin, oC Miaiaow ais OR AEE eS OOS 
Vivid fiction of aerial action in the South Pacific and Mediterranean. 


This Exciting Air. By Boone T. Guyton. xi, 219 pp. °43. McGraw 
Thrills of a test pilot, and his science, too. 


Bomber Pilot. By Philip Harkins. ii, 229 pp. °44. Harcourt.... 
Fiction highly descriptive of the plane and its instruments. 
The “orp Are Coming. By C. B. F. Macauley. xiv, 165 pp. 
fe Sep BREE BGR Re EAE ne re eee See 
Reasons why the sky lanes should be full of them some day. 
Overseas with the Air Transport Command. By Lewis E. Theiss. 
nce 3 ci vig cis ghndsttnn 9 Sink Gn oS ain 6 oe 
Thrilling fiction that uses actual air experiences from Labrador to Bermuda. 
The Story of Flying. By Archibald Black. xiv, 271 pp. 43. 


NN Ras 2 A arasa's a «oy Gm i Ciacoisinie oi oie Sauces 
Second edition, adding new developments to a full chronicle. 
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Pilots All. By Henry Felsen. xiv, 204 pp. °44. Harper 


True stories of their most dramatic adventures. Action photos. 
Bombers Across. By Edgar J. Wynn. 178 pp. °44. Dutton.... 
Hair-raising true stories of the ferry pilots by a brave—and lucky—one of them. 
Over Aerodynamics. By Leslie R. Parkinson. vi, 112 pp. °44. Macmillan 
Principles and formulas with reasonable mathematics. 
Our Air-Age World. By Leonard O. Packard and others. x, 838 
a a a oe ie ae cae ce SKUs bb Ate ain es 
Stressing future markets, occupations, transportation—and our Nation’s duties. 
Gliding and Soaring. By John Paul Andrews. 190 pp. °44 Mc- 
a 


Rich in photos from many ‘nations. 


Safety After Solo: How to Fly 10,000 Hours. By John R. Hoyt. ix, 
ge Rr ea eee 
Explains the specific dangers of over-confidence, and proper safeguards. 


Power and Flight. By Assen Jordanoff. vi, 314 pp. °44. Harper 


Featuring large, clear diagrams of every engine part and its accessories. 


Stick and Rudder. By Wolfgang Langewiesche. vi, 389 pp. °44. 
McGraw 
Special instructions on the airplane’s ‘control ‘and the Ppilot’s “feel.” 


Man’s Fight to Fly. By John P. V. Heinmuller. xviii, 366 pp. 
EN le RO ions on a ea Ne vi EE Crh og 


Illustrated chronology of the sixteen most significant world’s record flights, with 
source material and rare, historic photos. 


TRANSPORTATION BY LAND 


$200 Trains, Tracks and Travel. By T. W. Van Metre. viii, 417 pp. ’43. 
Simmons “4 


Sixth edition adds new topics and new war-car and locomotive photos. i 
Over Diesel Locomotives—Electrical Equipment. By John Draney. viii, 
388 pp. °43. American Tech. 


All aspects from simple laws of currents to details of motor connections. 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER 


$200 Introduction to Steel Shipbuilding. By Elijah Baker III. xxxiv, 
242 pp. °*43. McGraw 


Giving clear reasons for all techniques in a variety of types. 


Over Shipfitting Simplified. By L. L. Oberman. vii, 126 pp. ’43. 
NE ee eee G2, a sey bigia Can ie sre Aw Gib we wales 
Terms and techniques used by today’s shipbuilders in our Nation’s yards. 
Steamboats Come True. By James Thomas Flexner. x, 406 pp. 

44. Viking 
Interesting details of American inventors—chiefly John Fitch—in ‘action. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
(See also Pre-Induction texts in Radio.) 


$10 The Radio Amateur’s Handbook. By Staff. 650 pp. °43. American 
Radio 
Its large sections are on principles, construction, operating. 


$50 All About Broadcasting. By Creighton Peet. iv, 68 pp. °42. Knopf 


The technical matters explained for juniors; plenty of pictures. 


$100 Behind the Microphone. By John J. Floherty. 207 pp. °44. woul 


pincott 
True stories of the studio, with fine photos of famous radio personalities, 


Modern Radio. By Kingdon S. Tyler. vi, 238 pp. °44. Harcourt 


Studios and transmitters of broadcast, FM, television; a bit of radar. 
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$200 Electronics Today and Tomorrow. By John Mills. viii, 178 pp. 
ee tr TIN eee Bi gh coh wien a cieleamins DR ES che es 
A master of clear writing explains amazing devices, as television cameras. 


Television: the Revolutionary Industry. By Robert E. Lee. xvi, 
30 pp. 44. Essential 
Chiefly predictions, yet explaining present techniques. 


Over Radio Production Directing. By Albert Crews. x, 550 pp. ’44. 
Houghton a 
Duties in a new profession of increasing influence. 


Fundamentals of Radio Communications. By Austin R. aeieud 
xii, 393 pp. °44. Longmans 


Chiefly vacuum tubes and their circuits—with ‘mathematics. 


Practical Radio Communication. By Arthur R. Nilson, J. L. 


Hornung. xxiii, 927 pp. ’°43. McGraw 
Second edition is two-thirds new—with 200 new illustrations. 


In REALMS OF SPACE 


$10 Teachers’ —s of ane aa Astronomy. By Roy K. Marshall. 
iv, 54 pp. ’44. Franklin. 2. 
Mimeographed aula suggesting many interesting activities. 


$100 A Dipper Full of Stars. By Lon Williams. vi, 170 pp. -’44. Follett 


Facts, figures, and fables of the heavens that encourage star-gazing. 
The Star Finder. By Henry M. Neely. ii, 66 pp. °43. Barnes... 
Big atlas with charts and photos, plus clear explanation of heavens’ geometry. 
$200 The Royal Observatory, Greenwich. By Harold deamued Jones. iv, 
42 pp. Bors 


43. Longmans 
Describing Britain's oldest (1675) scientific institution. 


A Guide to the Constellations. By Samuel G. Barton, William H. 
Barton, Jr. x, 80 pp. °43. McGraw... 
Revision of a large, clear, useful monthly atlas of the skies. 
Over Introductory Astronomy.: By J. B. Sidgwick. 137 pp. °44. Phil- 
O'R RD Ra? eee 


Written by : British author to relieve the tedium of night watchers for ‘planes. , 


THE Living WorRLD 
(See also list of texts in Biology.) 


Over Many Happy Days I’ve Squandered. By Arthur scene xiv, 
278 pp. °44. Harper. a ae 


Vivid, true tales of a naturalist in Africa, watching snakes, lions, ‘etc. 


A Source-Book of Biological Names and Terms. By Edmund C. 
Jaeger. xxvi, 257 pp. °44. Thomas 


Defining syllables as to classic source, and words in modern meaning. ‘Unique. 
Our Living World. By Carroll Lane Fenton. viii, 312 pp. 743. 
Doubleday : 
Very readable history of the planet's living creatures, with modern views on ori- 
gins, evolution, heredity, man’s supremacy, and other ponderables. 
Modern Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture. By Early Vernon 
Wilcox. xiv, 497 pp. °44. Judd 


The newest and best practices discussed adequately, ‘with liberal illustrations. 


PLANTS OF LAND AND WATER 


$50 Plants and Flowers In the Home. By Kenneth Post. xiv, 198 pp. 
44. Judd nF hee pr ee 


How great satisfactions may come from small labors. 


Over British Agricultural Research: Rothamstead. By E. John Russell. 
iv, 32 pp. °42. Longmans 
Describing the oldest farm experiment station. 
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Artificial Manures. By Arthur B. Beaumont. 155 pp. °43. Judd.. 
How to get more crops from less organic fertilizer. 


Sater hay in War and Peace. By Ephraim Porter Felt. 320 pp. 
*43. EN SRI eee Cane CAT Oi SLOWER ta ak Shins alee Fb a 
How selected, and protected, trees may hide us from enemies—and the sun. 


Burning an Empire: the Story of American Forest Fires. By 
Stewart H. Holbrook. xiv, 229 pp. +4 Macmillan.......... 
There are over 200,000 of them each year! Vivid, tragic. 


Food, War and the Future. By E. Pumilee Prentice. xiv, 164 


mp. * NS BE ee ree ti ck caste tins dias sab 49:0 s 
Scholarly comment on a government’s responsibilities. 


Southern Field Crops Management. By E. N. Fergus and others. 
RO Se eee eee 
Comprehensive, illustrated chapters on each profitable crop. 


ANIMALS WILD AND TAME 


$10 Bird Houses, Baths and Feeding Shelters. By Edmund J. annper. 
36 pp. 44. Cranbrook eet 
Practical instruction based on keen insight into psychology of the ‘feathered. 


$100 Poultry a Home and Market. By James B. Cooper. vi, 481 PP. 
"44. Sg Ghee cara a's 5 
Exceedingly practical information for an expanding business. 


$200 Guide to the Higher Aquarium Animals. By Edward T. Boardman. 
108 pp. °44. Cranbrook 
Interesting descriptions, photos of vertebrates ‘that thrive behind ‘glass. 


Western Wild Life. By Allen Chaffee. 205 pp. ’44. Caxton 
Twenty vivid stories as wild creatures would tell them. 


Over How To Raise Rabbits for Food and Fur. By Frank G. Ashbrook. 


256 pp. °43. Judd 
Details of profitable management from hutch to fur coat. 


= Pigeon Production. By eonpaeet Knapp Haynes. xviii, 
263 pp. °44. Judd ... ke 
Details of their raising for food or for sport. 


A Living from Bees. By Frank C. Pellett. 304 pp. °43. Judd.. 
Built upon the scientific study of these amazing insects. 
Introductory Animal Husbandry. By Arthur L. Anderson. xii, 
777 . °43. Macmillan Fei KOC 
Large, thorough, illustrated book on cattle, swine, sheep, horses, mules. 





THe Foops or MAN 
(See also list of texts in Home Economics.) 


$10 We’re Going To Be Better Nourished. By Irene B. Huseby, Beatrice 
Sylvester. vi, 122 pp. °43. College 
Applying vitamin, calorie, allergy knowledge to concise advice. 


Canning and Drying Vegetables and Fruits. By Ann Roe Robbins. 
as wank sn cies dish dr od ase ¥ ee ne 808s 
Concise, timely volume for Victory Gardeners and wartime economy. 


$25 Nutrition Simplified. By Winefred B. Loggans. 48 pp. °44. Hum- 
Rs oD et AR rs use bie KRY DWhw cbse’ t 
Handbook for meal planning on “basic seven” basis. Unique “menu balancer.” 


$100 An Introduction to Foods and Nutrition. By Henry C. Sherman, 


Caroline Sherman Lanford. x, 292 pp. °43. Macmillan 
Planned to make food facts function in the home. 


$200 Soybeans from Soup to Nuts. By Annie Williams-Heller, Josephine 
McCarthy. iv, 119 pp. °44. Vanguard ; 
Recipes for this “miracle food” that fits every course in the meal. 
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THE HEALTH OF MAN 
(See also texts in Hygiene.) 


$10 Understanding Ourselves. By Marion L. Faegre. iv, 44 pp. 743. 
Minnesota 
Frankness as to social hygiene that older boys and ‘girls will appreciate. 


$25 —— for the Having. By William R. P. Emersun. xiv, 146 PP. 
44. Macmillan ............. +7 
Good advice to 4-F’s who were rejected—and the ‘rest of us. 


$50 Health and First Aid. By Morris Fishbein, Leslie W. Irwin. viii, 
372 pp. °44. Lyons 
Full of useful knowledge and acceptable practices. 


$200 Health Counseling for Girls. By Margaret L. Leonard. xii, 131 pp. 
iste Se ER ee ee 
Case histories on problems of great diversity. 


To Live In Health. By R. Will Burnett. viii, 332 pp. °44. Duell 
Unusually clear and commonsense chapters, with many clever cartoons. 


Sates to Health. By Harry J. Johnson. vi, 249 pp. ’44. 
eI Neel Roca ii oly a'siks& a9 08 Wa S wT aw 3 0e os 
Thirty-four sane chapters that neither lull nor scare you. 
Over How To Relax. By William H. Miller. xiv, 99 pp. ’44. Barnes. . 
Noted athletic coach gives exercises that overcome tenseness. 

eee y Living for Nurses. By Harold S. Diehl, Ruth E. Boynton. 

Es eg wing Bo 5m Hs $5 FS Miwa Soe Mckee 

Clear, ouik information on topics a nurse may need to discuss in her community. 

Who Walk Alone. By Perry Burgess. viii, 316 pp. °40 Holt. 
True story of an American leper, and scientific work of the Leonard Wood Memorial 
in search of a remedy. 

Corrective Physical Education. By Josephine L. Rathbone. x, 


I OT choc ieadicig ddd bp eueiw ok ale BOK Chine save 
Remedial treatments for defects small and large, to be applied in school. 


Nursing for Community Health. By Theda L. Waterman. x, 310 


pp. °44. Davis 
The varied duties and opportunities of the Public Health Nurse. 


Light, Vision and Seeing. By Matthew Luckiesh. xiv, 323 pp. 
’44. Van Nostrand ........ 
Thirty years’ research for eyes’ sake interpreted ‘for proper lighting. 


ne 4 and Hygiene. By Lloyd Ackerman. xii, 895 pp. ’43. 
MEER coc Ses 6 ree ve ol? 


Encyclopedia of hygiene, where earnest students will find documented informa- 
tion. 


THE RECREATIONS OF MAN 


$200 Bicycling. By Ruth Benedict. ae Benedict. x, 114 pp. 
744. Barnes 
Includes chapters on touring and camping. 


Over oe of Sports. By Frank G. Menke. xii, 628 pp. ’44. 


Bar 
Said to Pane oy ,000,000 facts about 118 sports . 


Sports—Their Organization and Administration. By William L. 
Hughes, Jesse F. Williams. viii, 414 pp. °44. Barnes 
From kindergarten to college levels; finance, health, morale, other aspects. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAN 


$10 Your Own Story. By Marion L. Faegre. x, 52 pp. °43. Minnesota 
Tactfully factual reader on human reproduction, for the child’s own study. 


$25 Learning To Live with Others. By Alice Crow, Lester D. Crow. 
iv, 284 pp. °44. Heath : 


Did you ever hear of a “high school psychology” , Tab &@ & -& feature— 
cartoons. 
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$100 The Girl’s Daily Life. By: Adelaide L. Van Duser and others. x, 
46 . °44. Lippincott . 
Practical advice on countless important matters, great and small. 
$200 Your Life in a Democracy. By Howard E. Brown. xii, 435 pp. 
44. Lippincott ERR EE ne Mente 
Chiefly the values of health, poise, attitudes, for pleasant living. 
Personal Problems and Morale. By John B. Geisel. viii, 435 PP. 
’43. Houghton <a 
Practical chapters on young folks’ actions for actual classroom use. 
Introductory Psychology. By Lawrence A. Averill. xii, 564 pp. 
’43. Macmillan 
Deliberately using young folks’ interests as material; modern, clever. 
Attaining Maturity. By Luella Cole. x, 212 pp. °44. Farrar 
How to change from a youth to an adult successfully; many case histories. 
Over Living With Children. By Gertrude E. Chittenden. xii, 163 pp. 


pp RESE pv 5) Pei Rae lp rene eee 
Practical chapters on their family, school, ‘community relationships. 


Marriage is a Serious Business. By Randolph Ray. viii, 164 pp. 
44. 8 oe SR te BI EE Cd aE AEE LAER |S Ee 
The rector of The Little Church Around the Corner writes yy 4 a entertain- 
ingly on the philosophy that “men are easy to lead but hard to dr 
— Care - Training. By Marion L. Faegre, John E. Anderson. 
Oe SO Ser eee 
Revised sixth edition describing instincts, habits, ‘development. 


Marriage and Family Relationships. By Robert G. Foster. xvi, 
leis wip eae dekalb ks kw KSS Oa we 
In good taste with the new frankness. 
Practical Psychology. By F. K. Berrien. xii, 584 pp. °44. Mac- 


re ie a a ary CW SBN Enatbiat ls hehe i lw Wi nc"60% 
Bearing the right title as to industry, advertising, crime, adjustments, ete. 


VocaTIONs oF MAN 


$10 How to Choose a Career. By J. Anthony manage. 48 pp. °44. 
Science 

Wise analysis of self, and 18,500 ways to earn a living. 

$25 How You Can Get a Better Job. By Willard K. Lasher, Edward 
A. Richards. x, 206 pp. °45. American Tech............... 

As clear and clever a collection of practical pep talks as we have seen. 

$50 Occupations Today. By John M. Brewer, Edward Landy. vi, 
377 43. Ginn beh. 

Up-to-date as to effects of war on peacetime callings. 


$100 So You Want to Be a Chemist? By Herbert Coith. x, 128 PP. *43. 
McGraw : E 
Snappy summaries of attitudes, ‘training, and prospective employment. 
Ann Bartlett in the South Pacific. By Martha Johnson. iv, 202 
. *44. Crowell 
Romantic fiction—a Navy nurse surrounded by heroes. 
Nancy Taylor, Flight Nurse. By Elizabeth Lansing. vi, 167 pp. 
ee Cre sree ek ua ps a laias) ots w5.sa!> + wa 8. Hoe 6 9.0 Sm a 
Realistic fiction of battlefront and transport service. 
Over Slacks and Callouses. By Constance Bowman. viii, 176 pp. ’44. 
Longmans os 
Jolly adventures of the ladies who build bombers. 
Mary Carstens, M. D. By Mildred Foulk Meese. 313 pp. ’43. 
Bobbs 


Vivid fiction of a woman interne’s year, with romantic ending. 


re Farming for the South. By B. F. Bullock. xviii, 510 pp. 


North Carolina 
Neglecting no aspect of plant and animal production in the region. 
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What Is Vocational Education? By George H. Fern. viii, 159 pp. 
"44, erican Tech. .......... 
Covering problems of post-war guidance of youngsters, and veterans. 


The Public Health Nurse in the Community. By Clara B. Rue. 


a ree 
Broad aspects, as organization, professional attitudes, co-operation. 


A Practical Course in Horology. By Harold C. Kelly. 192 pp. 
eet ia. Senda ts: Sreiui cass 9 isc ers anise &Ravene ne 
Describing the watchmaker’s tools and skills for adjustments and repairs. 


MiuiTrary TRAINING 
(See also list of Pre-Induction texts.) 


=. Fighting Fitness. By C. Ward Crampton. x, 251 pp. °44. McGraw 
ed with exercises, games, combats, to toughen for the Army. 


*. Alphabet of the Army. By Edward Shenton. 64 pp. ’43. 
acrae 
From Army to Zoom, the author writes well and draws better. 


$100 Seabee. By Henry B. Lent. 176 pp. °44. Macmillan 
Fiction describing the Navy’s famed construction battalions. 


Our Navy. A Fighting Team. By J. K. Taussig, yeusted F. Cope. 
ix, 239 pp. 43. cGraw........ 
Describing each type of ship, and its use alone or “‘on the team.” 
$200 Navy Gun Crew. By John F. Childs. vi, 113 pp. 43. Crowell 
Details of their duties at the dock and on the deep. 
American Tanks and Tank Destroyers. By Elizabeth M. Conger. 
i I RT aap acs bre, waders wcien @ AG ieecne os 06 dross 
Vivid description and action photos of these and other fighting vehicles. 


Navy In the Sky. By Wallace W. Elton. 104 pp. ’°44. McGraw 
Featuring superb photos of planes, blimps, carriers—and WAVES 


Navy Wings of Gold. By Florance Walton Taylor. 232 pp. 44. 


Whitman ...... 
Factual fiction of trials and triumphs of a Navy pilot’s training. 


We Build, We Fight: the Story of the Seabees. wad Hugh B. Cave. 
vi, 122 pp. °44. Harper-...... 


Featuring full- -page illustrations of their mechanical devices. 


Take ’er Up Alone, Mister! By John J. Hibbits. 234 pp. °43. 
I ee EN en on ig hig iain a bietaimve a crelane WSs, @ 
Step by step in the training of an ‘Army pilot up to combat. 


By Sea and By Land. By Earl Burton. 218 pp. °44. McGraw.... 


Thrillingly describing our Amphibious Forces and equipment. 


Our Army At War. By staff. °44. Harper...................... 
Official picture book of 481 photos, proof that this ly a physicists’ war. 


Over Geometry with Military and Naval Applications. By Willis F. Kern, 
James R. Bland. viii, 152 pp. ’°43. Wiley 
Fits well with physics similarly applied. 


Basic Mathematics for War and Industry. By Paul H. Daus and 
others. xiv, 277 pp. °44. Macmillan. . 
With many problems of applied science. 


Medicine and the War. William H. Taliaferro, editor. viii, 193 
aE OE eg Ge oer x4) 4 i'd v rat-w dsb sase SUR os 

Ten lectures on the medical miracles on all pattlefronts. 
A Guide to Naval Aviation. By Wallace W. Elton and others. 
I I cw chcs cx.asieikO ala sepise's <0. einveebisy @ 


Some of history, much of organization, instruments, maintenance. 


Daybreak for Our Carrier. By Max Miller. 184 pp. °44. McGraw 
Vividly a te what men do and think on a flattop. 


The Navy’s War. By Fletcher Pratt. xiv, 295 pp. °44. Harper... 
Exciting Pacific battle-history, telling of fine machines and brave men. 
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Fighting Fleets. By Critchell Rimington. xii, 348 pp. ’44. Dodd 
Survey of the world’s navies—Allies and Axis—as of early 1944, with photos. 


PRE-INDUCTION TEXTS 


Books specifically written for use in pre-induction courses on the 
school level. 


AERONAUTICS 


The Effects of Flight. By staff. viii, 123 pp. °43. McGraw.... 
How body and mind react; causes of “washouts”—and cures. 


Physics Manual for Pilots. By staff. a30 pp. °43. McGraw... 
Very condensed treatment of selected standard topi 


1000 Pre-flight Problems. By W. H. Sadist M. L. Aiken. 
xvi, 160 pp. °43. Harper 
Formulas are given and explained; practical ‘problems ‘follow. 


The Airplane Power Plant. By Francis Pope, Arthur S. Otis. 

SE Fl oie Gain'g-'e.n 6 ns64 die deep actincne wun swe 4 
Explaining each simple principle of physics ‘that applies ‘to the engine. 

Airplane Performance and Operation. By R. Dixon epee. xi, 


121 pp. °43. McGraw... 
A manual for flight crews, with much important data. 


Manual for Aviation Cadets. By John R. Hoyt. xii, 198 . 
43. McGraw .. 
Describing maneuvers as a flight instructor would talk in the plane. 
Aerodynamics of the Aeroplane. By W. L. Cowley. 201 PP. 
744. Ronald 
Presents best British thought and experience in meticulous text. 


Air Acrobatics Are Easy. By Daniel J. Brimm, Jr. x, 133 5 PP. 43. 


McGraw 
Telling—as clearly as a mere book can do—how to stunt and live. 


Aircraft Sheet Metal Blueprint Reading. By Harry S. Coxen and 
others. 132 pp. °44. American Tech. 
All necessary information and much practice in this technical specialty. 
ee Airplane Mechanics. By H. G. wend viii, 404 pp. ’44. 
aa EOE eae SE «at ch Sek bdo s va keawie'ed o as 
Featuring clear drawings and ‘diagrams. 
Aviation Mathematics. By C. A. Felker and others. xii, 356 PP. 


Bruce 
Lays a sound fn A for student pilots, mechanics, navigators. 


Airplane Engine Mechanics. By Rolla Hubbard, eae Dil- 
worth. viii, 260 pp. °44. McGraw 
To be studied in preparation for examination on the engine. 


Aircraft Mechanics Handbook. Paul Van Winkle, editor. 
ES re eer ere 
Concise tables, charts, diagrams, definitions, descriptions, etc. 


Fundamentals for the Aircraft Mechanic. By J. M. annend Vii, 
347 pp. °43. McGraw 
Breaking down the plane into small units, with a chapter for ‘each. 
Air Pilot Training. By Bert A. Shields. x oe 2. pp. 8. McGraw 


Aerodynamics, engines, meteorology, navigation, eel 


Aircraft Sheet Metal Work. By Clarence A. Bale xii, 388 
. American Tech. 
Comprehensive details on blueprints, patterns, layouts, welding, etc. 


vi, 


AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 
Auto-Mechanics: the Engine. By Ray F. Kuns. “5 265 ‘PP. "43. 
Bruce FO oO ae eR SOR an mE ap bo Se Ne 
Civilian edition of a practical Army text book. 
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Auto-Mechanics: Cooling, Lubrication, and Fuel ese, By Ray 
F. Kuns. vi, 250 pp. <. mente catia 
Well-illustrated reprint "of an Army text 


Auto-Mechanics: ee Electricity. By Ray F. Kuns vi, 
277 pp. ‘4. Bruce .......... 


Details of all service from Reet to radio, as taught ‘to Army trainees. 


ELECTRICITY 


Fundamentals of Electricity. By Ellsworth S. Obourn, Guieet 
C. Montgomery. vi, 194 pp. ’43. Webster 
Text-workbook combination rich in activities, illustrations, teaching aids. 


vue of Electricity. By Lester R. Williard. vi, 351 pp. 
SES NA ee 
Foundations for some fourteen Army specialties. 


A ae of Electronics. By Don P. Caverly. xii, 235 pp. ’43. 
c Py aad 


Truly helpful “Basic Electronics” begins with Chapter 12. 


Elementary Electricity. By Edgar P. Slack. ix, 305 pp. °43. 
i a RES a ae cag 


With special efforts to make principles clear, mathematics easy. $= 
Elementary Applied Electricity. By L. Raymond Smith. xiii, 


311 pp. °43. McGraw ........... 
For beginners, stressing industrial applications. 


Fundamental Jobs in “ge 4 By Edgar C. Perry, Harry V. 
Schafebook. xiv, 445 pp. °43. McGraw 
Step-by-step instruction and sonstale for each of 121 jobs. 


Fundamentals of Applied Electricity. By E. W. Jones. viii, 341 
Te eee orc la cs Geko bare. machina ase kot 
Well-organized chapters rich in illustrations and teaching ‘aids. 


GEOGRAPHY:. Map READING 


Elementary Topography and Map Reading. By Samuel L. Greitzer. 
a ge gO ee are eee 
The science and mathematics behind a map—the art of its interpretation. 


World Maps and Globes. By Irving Fisher, O. M. Miller. xxii, 
i OO ee ae ee 
How to draw and understand a variety of “projections.” 


Military Maps and Air Photographs. By A. K. Lobeck, W. J. 
Telumgton. x, 205 pp. “44. MoeGraw ...............ccecccees 
Principles and problems jin visualizing landscapes from printed ‘sheets. 


Foreign ——. By Everett C. Olson, Agnes Whitmarsh. xviii, 
237 as his a ora eslas Kalina Uw achwrena- Pate he 


Giving translations, b., systems used by all the map- -making nations of the 
world. Includes many reproductions, comparisons. 


MACHINES 
Feotonastete of Machines. By Burton L. Cushing. x, 434 pp. 
43 I ee tee nt, eat ee aig 2a ase, G's Gre: &, 03. w Wao lere ofeus: eels 

Basic principles for some fifteen Army specialties. 


Pictorial Guide to Machine Shop Practice. By H. Grisbrook, C. 
Phillipson. 91 pp. °44. Emerson.. 


Pages of drawings matching “right’’ and “wrong” ways ‘to use ‘machinery. 


Transportation and Power. By William H. Johnson, Louis V. 
Newkirk. viii, 129 pp. 7°44. Macmillan... 
Chiefly airplane and auto engines, with practical shop projects. 
Applied Mechanics and Heat. By L. Raymond Smith. xii, 316 PP. 
°43. McGraw e 
Links these aspects of physics as industry applies them. 
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METEOROLOGY 
Aerology for Pilots. By staff. x, 118 pp. °43. McGraw 


Personal observations plus understanding of the weather reports. 
Meteorology Workbook with Problems. By Peter E. Kraght. 
viii, 148 pp. °43. Cornell Maritime PSOE ase 


Space chiefiy devoted to large weather diagrams and explanations. , 


NAVIGATION 


Air Navigation—I: Introduction to Earth. By staff. , 79 pp. 
43. McGraw 


Map’s-eye view of the entire sphere; military strategies o’er land and sea. , 


Air Navigation—II: Introduction to Navigation. By staff. ix, 
81 pp. °43. McGraw 
Map projections, plotting, pin pointing, time, etc. 


Air Navigation—III: Dead Reckoning and Lines of Position. By 
staff. 96 pp. °43. McGraw 


Plots and logs for legs—involving many calculations. 


Air Navigation—IV: Navigation Instruments. By staff. Roe 147 
’44. McGraw 


p. 
Each pictured and explained, with problems for their use. 


Air Navigation—V: Relative Movement. By staff. ix, 118 PP. 44. 
McGraw 
Problems of the lone pilot out ‘and in from airport or moving ship. 
Air Navigation Made Easy. By James Naidich. ix, 124 pp. ’44. 
eee 
Basic principles to be learned for private pilots’ examination. 
Navigational Trigonometry. By Paul R. Rider. xii, 232 pp. ’43 
Macmillan . 
The calculations of each ‘observation, with full tables. 
Learning to Navigate. By P. V. H. Weems, William C. Eberle. 


viii, 135 pp. °43. Pitman . 
All instruments and techniques explained, with diagrams and maps. 


Principles of Air Navigation. By Bert A. Shields. vii, 451 pp. °43. 


McGraw 


Simple instruction on the high school level, with minimum of mathematics. | 


Problem Manual in Celestial Navigation. By Walter Hadel. xiii, 
261 pp. °44. McGraw : Hs 
Forty-six typical problems, with complete solutions for half of them. 
Long-Range Flight. By Colin H. McIntosh. viii, 177 pp. ’44. 
McGraw ona Font wie a%e.n ss 
The “howgozit chart” is one interesting feature for the long hops. 


Basic Air Navigation. By Elbert F. Blackburn. vii, 300 pp. °44. 
McGraw 


Step-by-step instructions for planning and making complete flights. 


Handbook of Air Navigation. By W. J. Vanderkloot. viii, 333 
. 44. McGraw 
Based on the International Standards of overseas passenger transport. 


Air Navigation. By P. V. H. Weems. xii, 237 pp. °43. McGraw 
Clear as to the newest instruments and methods; third edition. 


Primer of Navigation. By George W. Mixter. xxxi, 508 pp. 
’43. Van Nostrand 
Practical and complete on all instruments and ‘calculations; many ‘problems. 


An Introduction to Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By Wil- 
liam George Shute and others. xiv, 457 pp. °44. Macmillan.. 
Profuse as to charts, maps, diagrams, symbols, typical problems. 


Marine and Air Navigation. By John Q. Stewart, Newton L. 
Pierce. xii, 472 pp. °44. Ginn 
Big atlas-type volume, lavish with charts, maps, photos, problems. 
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RaDIo 


Fundamental Radio Experiments. By Robert C. Higgy. vi, 95 pp. 
,  ~ "Sees 


Details of thirty-two laboratory experiments on tubes and circuits. 


Radio: Fundamental Principles and Practices. By Francis E. Alm- 
stead and others. vii, 219 pp. °44. McGraw .. ; 
Giving all the necessary physics and only the necessary mathematics. 


mate Material Guide. By Francis E. Almstead, F. R. L. ‘Tothill 
, 242 pp. °43. McGraw ... 
Brief a. in radio repairs, with practical experiments. 


Basic Radio. By C. L. Boltz. 272 pp. °44. Ronald 
Scholarly treatment by a British author. 


ou Dette Principles. By Maurice G. Suffern. x, 271 pp. °43. 
Meee |... s 5 oe nis 


_ Simplified to a vocational guide ‘book ‘for quick training of operators. 3 


How To Pass Radio License Examinations. By Charles E. Drew. 
NE i as ais we mins gen hese sk Kes asin.ack > os 


Revised edition answering some 1,300 questions of ‘examination type. 


Electrical Essentials of Radio. By Morris Slurzberg, William 
Osterheld. xi, 529 pp. °44. McGraw .................... 


Basic introduction to other branches of electronics as well. 


Marine Radio Manual. M. H. Strichartz, editor. x, 518 pp. °44. 
Cornell Maritime ............ 
Full technical and legal requirements for “Sparks” —even etiquette. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTS 
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level, but is recommended as valuable for reference for high school students 


and teachers. 
BIOLOGY 


Biology. By William A. Betts, Addison Lee. ii, 148 pp. 7°44. 
gt als 8 aan 15 Ea 5 PR ae eri SR eI 
One of ten unusual science worktexts for grades and high school. Illustrated text, 


laboratory manual, and workbook combined. Large print and pages, superior or- 
ganization. 


Seasonal Experiences in Biology. By Sister M. Anthony Payne. 
251 pp. °43. American Book . 


Autumn, winter, spring activities, indoors and out- -of- doors. 


Biology for High Schools. By Sister M. Dafrose. xviii, 796 pp. 
. ee CER 


Generous text designed for Roman Catholic ‘schools, ascribing all principles to 
God’s wisdom. Liberal illustrations, teaching aids, quotations from The Bible, 
biographies, book lists. 


Biology and Man. By Benjamin C. Gruenberg, N. Eldred Bing- 
BO, I, IN i oink eek caw eee vewee cece 
Rich in activities and teaching aids; much wise interpretation. 


(C) Elements of Biology. By Perry D. Strausbaugh, Bernal R. 
Weiner. viii, 461 pp. °44. Wiley 
A briefer book for a one-semester course. 


(C) Man and His Biological World. By Frank C. Jean and others. 


I odoin rass. csiare gree Te Gks @.4 nied stn nlee eed 
Thorough revision of a comprehensive source and study book. 


(C) Fundamentals of Bacteriology. By Martin Frobisher. 


xvi, 824 pp. °44. Saunders 


Up-to-penicillin presentation of techniques, chemistry, applications. ; 
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CHEMISTRY 


Visualized Chemistry. By William Lemkin. vi, 372 pp. ’43. 
ord 


Concise text designed for reference and review. 


a ge § and You. By B. S. Hopkins and others. xiv, 820 pp. 
‘ ons 
Second edition ae monumental text, “unusually liberal as to teaching aids. 


Living Chemistry. By Maurice R. Ahrens and others. iv, 528, 
oT ce a ee i. Glare. 
Departs wholly from the conventional topics, style, illustrations, format. 


(C)Chemistry in Health and Disease. By Harry C. Biddle. xvi, 
718 pp. °43. Davis 
Wise selection of topics for student nurses; with laboratory manual. 


(C) Fundamentals of Chemistry and Applications. By Charlotte 
A. Francis, Edna C. Morse. xiv, 537 pp. °43. Macmillan...... 


Principles from inorganic, organic, biochemistry; applied to cookery, physiology, 
nursing, pharmacy, etc. Superior reference. 


(C) General Chemistry. By Horace G. Deming. x, 712 pp. ’44. 


Wiley 
Fifth edition of popular text stressing industrial applications. 


(cy General Chemistry. By John A. Timm. xii, 692 pp. ’°44. 
A ee rer ee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee 
Revision; author admits conversational style; repetition for student's sake. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


om | the Industries: a Worktext. By Chris H. Groneman, 
BA OS eae 
Unique text-workbook on applied science overflowing with illustrations. 


The Wonderworld of Science: Book 7. By Morris Meister and 

nw en bons cence saacwenwenees 

The Wonderworld of Science: Book 8. By Morris Meister and 

ee I nnn. nc nv ens ecb sbrcowsevecs 
Seventh- and eighth-grade texts featuring lavish use of wash and color. 


Science On the March. By John A. Clark and others. xvi, 619, 
a Dn kw yrencne hi pin Bk Gb ce. 8 © SiS & 
Truly “general” coverage in twenty-eight chapters of four “problems” each. 


en Science. By Otis W. Caldwell, Francis D. Curtis. xiv, 
664 pp. °43. Ginn . 
Its big pages re x 9) allow clearer drawings, photos, type. 


(C) The Physical Sciences. By George S. Eby and others. viii, 
NEE SRS eee ee eee 
Summarizing astronomy, geology, meteorology, physics, chemistry. 


(C) Man and His Physical Universe. By F. C. Jean and others. 
i Tr MR a berries ects ahs vib ahun Abass00a> > 
Revision of source book of astronomy, matter, energy, geology, weather. 


Home EcoNoMICcS 


You and Your Money. By Mabel B. Trilling, Florence W. Nicholas. 
a es wn hls win afe'w'w ems ke W's 6.0 
Chiefly how ‘to spend it wisely for food, clothes, ‘cosmetics, furniture, ‘ete. 


Everyday Foods. By Jessie W. Harris, Elizabeth L. Speer. viii, 
83, xxiv pp. °44. Houghton 
Making food "study a science but not neglecting its art. 


Everyday Living. By Jessie W. Harris and others. x, 456, x, pp. 
’44. Houghton eee 
Introducing girls to the science and art of home making. 


Meal Planning and Table Service in the American Home. By N. 
Beth Bailey. ii, 149 pp. °42. Manual Arts 


Practical rules and suggestions for the no-servant home. 
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(C) Rose’s Foundations of Nutrition. Revised by Grace MacLeod, 
Clara Mae Taylor. xiv, 594 pp. °44. Macmillan.............. 


Bringing a comprehensive text strictly up-to-date, especially in vitamins. 


HYGIENE 


The Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene. By Walter W. Krueger. 
xii, 315 pp. 7°44. Saunders 


Up-to-date fourth edition with liberal questions for discussion. 


Health and Human Welfare. ~~ William E. Burkard and others. 
viii, 640 . °44. Lyons.. ; 
Attractively chatty, obviously practical. 


Health for You. By Katherine B. Crisp. xvi, 576 pp. ee Lip- 
rN a I as ae beard in 6B s,s, 5016 ik 4%’ side BE Oe & Lae 


Based on the broad effects of good health on the individual. 
Healthful Living. By Jesse Feiring Williams. x, 600 pp. ’43. 
ee Nei ie gadakn 10k araig: 4 Bie. a bdi'e Ore wlereid'w aw Wales 
New printing of a very helpful text. 


(C) A Textbook of Practical Nursing. By Kathryn O. Brownell. 
eae eee eee 
Comprehensive instructions on her innumerable services. 


PuysIcs 


i, Gouves I: Mechanics. By Charles E. Dull. x, 352 pp. 

*43. aa a Hla alii Sa gn Ma ca He GSOA A WEY Ke SFR a 

Physics, Course II: Heat, Sound, and Light. x, 345 pp. ’43. Holt 

—— Course III: Electricity and Radio. viii, 314 pp. ’43. 
t 


Concise, well illustrated texts designed for self-study. 


Essentials of Physics. By Frederick E. Sears. x, 632 pp. ’44. 
SEER USO ES er ra e e eee eeee 


Clear and interesting, with liberal diagrams and teaching aids. 


Dynamic Physics. By Ernest O. Bower, Edward P. Robinson. x, 
I SU acs y hw eins ia ona Ome Aidliccm isle, osha al¥ ates Sos 


Its length due to fuller explanations, longer summaries, more pictures. 


(C) Electronic Physics. By L. Grant Hector and others. viii, 355 
re lg 03 aly og chéle'aa's-Gomvale ls acl alure o's ¢ 


Earnest seniors can follow hens concise, precise text. 


Fifty-six earnest \ ~ AE small, clear diagrams. 


(C) Principles of Physics—I: Mechanics, Heat, Sound. By Fran- 


cis W. Sears. viii, 538 pp. °44. Addison..................... 
Comprehensive, with liberal mathematics. 


SpecraL MENTION 


Dictionary of Technical Terms. By Frederic S. Crispin. viii, 375 
NN eR Baha eee egies Ia ae ie Waa aie dlaiote Uine «ie 
Concise ‘ “American” definitions of terms and trade names in many fields. 


Riddles in Mathematics: a Book of Paradoxes. By Eugene P. 
Northrup. viii, 262 pp. °44. Van Nostrand .................. 
More than 200 of them—all clever—many with science backgrounds. 


Illustrated Technical Dictionary. Maxim Newmark, editor. vi, 
35 re ald prec Sos jn a n'o teas» Hnhie%e wel a 
Stressing detailed, factual drawings; adds war technology. 


American Men of Science—VII. Jacques Cattell, editor. viii, 
2033 ‘=. 5) aR eet Sierra 
Seventh edition of this helpful biographical directory; * 34,000 names. 
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THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF TEXAS 


PAUL L. BOYNTON 
President, Stephen F. Austin State College 


It is probably true that few of the present generation of Texans 
realize the significance which the pioneer residents of the great South- 
west attached to free public education. Accustomed as we are to see- 
ing a well constructed school building in every hamlet, and a well 
distributed system of distinguished institutions of higher education 
throughout the State, education, in the thinking of many, has become 
one of the mere commonplaces of life. Before we accept this position 
too complacently, though, let us turn back the pages of history for 
there we find recorded some of the most significant documents ever 
prepared by a thoughtful, struggling people dedicated to the improve- 
ment of human living. 

It was no mere accident that those sturdy, and oft-times semi- 
illiterate frontiersmen who drew up the Declaration of Independence 
wherein Texas announced her freedom from the Republic of Mexico 
dealt so forthrightly with the problem of education. It is remarkable, 
however, that they stated with such directness and clarity a principle 
of democracy which some have come to overlook today. Thus, when 
listing the grievances which in their opinion justified their secession 
from Mexico, these hardy, free thinking defenders of freedom stated, 
“It (the Mexican Government) has failed to establish any public 
system of education.” Then we find them proclaiming one of the great- 
est principles of human government. This is incorporated in the 
statement, “. .. unless a people are educated and enlightened it is idle 
to expect the continuance of civil liberty, or the capacity for self- 
government.” 

From the same point of view, but originating at a somewhat later 
date, of course, I like especially the bold, unequivocal philosophy 
propounded in Article VII, Section 1, of our State Constitution. Here 
we find the statement, A general diffusion of knowledge being essential 
to the preservation of the liberties and rights of a free people, it shall 
be the duty of the Legislature of the State to establish and make 
suitable provision for the support and maintenance of an efficient 
system of public schools. So in both of these outstanding documents 
of state, which truly have been cornerstones in the development of 
our people and our region, we find this commonwealth irrevocably 


[218] 
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a 


committed to the principle and proceeding on the assumption that 
only an educated people can be free. 

To be sure, the more than a million students who now are being 
educated at public expense in Texas make education a common oc- 
currence. So long, however, as this democratic way of life, these 
liberties which are so characteristic of Texas and Texans, are held 
dear by us, we must never forget that in this common educational 
process lies the basic reason for our present greatness and the surest 
guarantee of our future development. Throughout the world today 
the word Texan has a distinctive meaning. It is synonymous with 
independence of thinking, with courage, with the will to die, if need 
be, for one’s own ethical and intellectual freedom. It is my thesis 
at this time that this concept weuld not, in fact could not, have de- 
veloped apart from a system of free, almost locally autonamous though 
publicly supported schools, committed from the very beginning to 
the principle that only an educated and enlightened people can be 
expected to have the capacity for adequate self-government. 

Up to this point I have attempted to refer only to the past signifi- 
cance of education in the development ‘of this Empire of the South- 
west. Now, however, I should like for us to shift our attention more 
to the future. The mere fact that a principle has held true in one 
generation does not necessarily indicate that it will hold true in all 
generations. The mere fact that education has been at the masthead 
of the first century of Texas’ progress does not mean that it always 
will be. In fact, it is my belief that if education is to continue its 
present significant role we must give new and thoughtful considera- 
tion to its contents, its aims, its methodology, or, in other terms, 
we must study very carefully the way and extent to which it is at- 
tuned to the basic needs of the people it is designed to serve today 
and tomorrow. 

In this connection, we hear a great amount of discussion of post- 
war education as though it will be an altogether different species 
of training from anything we ever have had in our schools. There 
is much consideration given to topics such as vocational education, 
and training for economic security. Undoubtedly these discussions 
are of tremendous significance, and, almost beyond question, point 
to certain previously neglected but highly essential emphasis which 
must be given to education. I think any impartial analysis will con- 
vince one that the schools have permitted certain phases of their 
educational program to crystallize, or become so detached from the 
realities of the present that they have become little more than sight- 
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seeing tours through the morgues of intellectual antiquity. We have 
too much course content which has been introduced in accordance 
with what were considered to be the needs of one period of time, which 
has resisted all change even though the needs themselves are rare 
or nonexistent today, or have been found to be different from what 
they were once thought to be. Methods which have been adopted at 
an earlier date often are clung to with tenacity by teachers allergic 
to change, even though other methods have been found to be unequiv- 
ocally superior. We need to take inventory of our educational stock 
carefully and frequently. We need to realize that the value of our 
assets is rarely constant unless we keep them up-to-date. We need 
to fill our educational shelves with products needed and wanted by 
our customers. Failure to do this will mean that competitors will 
crowd us into a place of relative obscurity. Certainly is it true 
from the standpoint of most of the public which supports the schools 
that one of our leading educational commodities should be an element 
of thorough and adequate training designed to promote the individual’s 
vocational fitness and increase his economic security. At this point, 
though, we need to be realists. The schools never have, never will, 
in fact never should attempt to train people for all the various types 
of work they will do by way of earning a livelihood. If, for example, 
you should go into the average Texas community of five to ten thou- 
sand people, you probably would find between 250 and 500 different 
occupations. To expect the schools to give specific or specialized 
training for each of these occupations would be preposterous. When 
we speak of vocational training in the schools about all we can hope for 
is that the schools will select a few large vocational areas and give 
enough basic or general training in each of these areas to enable the 
individual to acquire the necessary specific skills when he actually 
gets on the job. ' 

When I think of the way in which the schools and colleges can serve 
best in the post-war development of our State, I see not so much 
the need for an educational revolution as for a revitalizing of much 
which we now have. Thus neither war, pestilence, famine, nor pros- 
perity can alter the needs of our people for a functional knowledge 
of the basic subject matter fields wifh which education is and has 
been concerned for many years. To carry this statement into spe- 
cifics, the ability to read and interpret the printed page is a fundamen- 
tal necessity in most present-day political, religious, legal, and business 
activities. The ability to speak, write and understand the English 
language, together with its various shades of meaning and involved 
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constructions, has been found, both in peace and war, to be of ines- 
timable practical value. Mathematics, which with art and music may 
be said to form the triumvirate which is our closest approach to a 
universal language, is a sine qua non to the accurate understanding 
of life about us, as well as a primal device for deciphering our own 
everyday business affairs. 

I hardly see how anyone could expect to arrive at an accurate so- 
lution of current social, economic, and civic problems unless he pos- 
sessed a reasonably thorough knowledge of the major developments 
and trends of history. In geography, that great omnibus of social 
science, we find the password to understanding much of mankind’s 
success and failure. In an era in which physics, chemistry, bacteri- 
ology, physiology, nutrition, psychology, medicine, agronomy, silvi- 
culture, and other sciences too numerous to mention at this time, are 
affecting the daily pursuits and routine aspects of individual living 
to such an appreciable extent, we certainly could not afford to elimi- 
nate science from the modern curriculum. With the rapid develop- 
ments in recent years in transportation and communication, and the 
consequent increase in responsibilities attendant upon world citizen- 
ship, foreign languages, presented as keys to the cultures, ambitions, 
and accomplishments of other natio-racial groups, assume roles of 
such significance that the thoughtful analyst would hardly have the 
temerity to suggest their elimination from the course of study. With 
mankind finding new leisure hours to be filled, and with the awaken- 
ing realization of the significance of beauty as a major contributing 
factor in joyful, healthful, wholesome living, I for one shall continue 
to accord the arts an important position in the well-conceived edu- 
cational program. 

All these fields, along with many others which could have been 
mentioned, undoubtedly need many changed points of view. There 
is no denying the fact that in many, many instances their techniques 
and contents have become stereotyped. Courses based on inherently 
valuable facts and hypotheses too often have sought to substitute 
intellectual snobbery for honest, thoughtful, painstaking, studious 
analysis which, in turn, could have equipped the student to have grap- 
pled more skillfully with the exigencies of life. There is little ques- 
tion about the fact that a very large percent of these courses need 
new emphasis. They often need a strong hypodermic of new illustra- 
tive material from meaningful experience, together with a frequent 
rearranging of present offerings in order for them to conform more 
completely: to logical use and individual demand. Withal, however, 
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most of what we have done and are doing is not bad. Both educators 
and laymen need to recognize the fact that the skills and knowledges 
which have dominated our educational offerings up to the present 
probably will be the basic skills and knowledges in any well-rounded 
educational program, whether it be today or a century hence. 


Please do not misunderstand me. I am not saying that the education 
of tomorrow will not need some new content. I am not saying that we 
should concentrate exclusively on the revision and improvement of 
courses now offered. I am not saying that there should not be some 
definite eliminations and definite additions in our present curricula. 
In fact, I favor the injection of new content and the adopting of new 
procedures whenever there is evidence that such a course of action 
will contribute significantly to individual development or social 
betterment. I do believe, though that we should look around us 
and see how green the grass is in the pasture in which we have been 
grazing before we abandon it for the few bright tufts which glisten 
on the other side of the fence. 


If I were called upon to name one thing which education needs 
more than anything else in order to continue at the forefront of the 
development of our State, I should say that it is flexibility. Probably 
no political subdivision of these United States has the potentialities for 
industrial growth and economic development which we have in Texas. 
The War has served to bring Texas to the forefront of states with 
great industrial futures. Such an industrialization of our region will 
have far-reaching effects on the social structure and personal lives 
of the people of Texas. This means that education must be sufficiently 
flexible to adjust to the changing economic and social demands placed 
on the individual. There is no place in a progressive society for a 
decadent educational system. Airplanes are not pulled by horses, 
and a vigorous, evolving people cannot be led by a static educational 
program. 

When I make a plea for flexibility I am not arguing for instability 
or vacillation. I am pleading only for education to be attuned at 
all times to the fundamental needs of the people it has been created 
to serve. This demands an unending analysis of social trends and 
forces, coupled with a never completed study of the individual. This 
latter study must be focused in at least three ways, namely, apt- 
itudes, interests, and needs. To be valuable, education must be geared 
to the aptitudes of the individual receiving training. It must be com- 
patible with his interests in order to induce him to make an adequate 
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utilization of his abilities. It must be in terms of individual needs or 
it becomes a stumbling block to personal and social development. 

It is in this latter connection that I would utter a word of warning. 
Need must be broadly conceived. The human being has many needs, 
and though the schools cannot offer specific training designed to sat- 
isfy everyone, the program must have considerable breadth. Thus, 
every normal person has the right to retain his physical well-being. 
The health need, then, is great. In a somewhat related field, the 
problem of mental health needs to be handled in a more forthright 
manner. After all, it is a sad commentary on our schools when one 
finds a condition such as a colleague and I reported in a professional 
journal a few years ago where the average patient in a public mental 
hospital in a certain Southern state had advanced in school from two 
to four years farther than the average citizen of the state in which the 
hospital was located. Then, as I have indicated, vocational needs must 
be considered and encompassed in an adequate educational program. 
Still further, the schools must equip the individual to live a comfort- 
able, cultural, happy life. In this connection, it may interest you to 
know that when I asked several thousand high school students a few 
years ago to name the courses they would like to see added to the 
course of study in high school, a course in good manners was men- 
tioned more frequently than any other. With an increase in leisure 
time, the schools have an increasing responsibility to equip the in- 
dividual with the means of spending this leisure time wholesomely 
and profitably. 


By the same line of reasoning, I believe it to be the duty of education 
to perpetuate in each individual the great ideals mankind has devel- 
oped and tested through the centuries. To me this need is as real, as def- 
inite as any which we might mention. Finally, I should say that any 
concept of human need today is inadequate if it stops short of seeing 
the individual accept his rightful place in the civic order. Education 
has the duty of preparing every pupil, every student, to be a better 
citizen than he could have been otherwise. It was not idle verbiage 
when the framers of the Texas Constitution held that an adequate ed- 
ucation for all is “essential to the preservation and rights of a free 
people.” 

As you can see, I am outlining a tremendous task for education in 
Texas. I am outlining a task which can be carried out only through 
the leadership and guidance of men and women of great breadth of 
intellectual perspective, and great courage in the pursuit of duty, 
men and women who are deeply concerned at all times with the wel- 
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fare of our people, and who realize that there is a very fundamental 
difference between lowering educational standards and the process 
of adapting educational standards to human needs. Yet, though I 
realize the enormity of the task and the demands on human energy 
and leadership, I have the faith in our people which convinces me 
that public education in Texas will adapt itself to human need and 
social progress. So I see a Texas of tomorrow in which the dreams 
of our hardy forebears, as they gathered in that little shack at Old 
Washington near the banks of the Brazos, will be turned into dynamic 


realities in the lives of the millions who live within the confines of its 
borders. 











THE INTEGRATION OF CHILD STUDY AND GUIDANCE 
ULLIN W. LEAVELL 
George Peabody College 


The American ideal places supreme importance upon education for 
the intelligent understanding and participation of every individual 
in community, state, and national life. The development of a system 
of free public schools stands as a notable tribute to the endeavor 
of tax-paying citizens and educational leadership alike to achieve 
this American ideal. In the last school year prior to the Pearl 
Harbor incident 70 per cent of the adolescent youth of secondary 
school age was enrolled in our schools for this age group. In contrast 
to this achievement in the United States the records reveal that Eng- 
land has never enrolled more than 15 per cent of her youth in secondary 
schools. Germany: with her boasted Kultur has never enrolled more 
than 14 per cent of her educable adolescents. France has never ex- 
ceeded an attendance of more than 12 per cent of this group. 

In our elementary schools we find a comparably worthy achieve- 
ment. We have had in excess of 22 million children of elementary’ 
school age enrolled in our schools at one time. This total approxi- 
mates 98 per cent of the elementary school age group. 

While we may take just pride in the status indicated above, we 
are faced with a serious problem when we look at the extent of 
failure on the part of children in the American public schools. 
Out of every 10 children in the elementary school, two fail to make 
satisfactory achievement scores each year. Out of every 10 children 
in the secondary) school, two drop out of school each year and one 
fails but repeats his grade the succeeding year. Stating this condi- 
tion which runs counter to the ideal of American democracy in an- 
other way, approximately 20 per cent of our elementary school 
children are classified as failures each year, and only 20 per cent 
of our secondary school students pursue their studies to a success- 
ful completion. The statistics for one southern state for 1943-44 
indicate that 56,000 elementary: school children out of a total of 
411,000 failed of promotion and are repeating grades this year. 

Critical studies of the major groups of our school population 
reveal that not more than two per cent of American children have 
mental ability too low for an expectancy of satisfactory achievement 
in the minimum program of the elementary school. Only half of 
this low mental group are able to enter the school since the re- 
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maining one per cent must be institutionalized, placed in special 
classes, or retained at home because of obvious mental deficiencies. 
The differential here is too great to be viewed without grave con- 
cern. An elimination of 80 per cent of high school students and a 
repetition of grades by one out of every five or six children each 
year in the elementary school is enigmatic in a democratic society. 
The question of the integration of the diagnosis of failing children 
with remedial instruction and guidance is a serious one. 

Educafional research reveals a large number of factors which 
may cause retardation or failure in public school achievement. A 
delineation of stated causes in the light of careful diagnosis totals more 
than 250 factors. The patent supposition has been that if a child 
failed to achieve up to the normal expectancy for his age group and 
grade placement, such a child had a low mentality and little could 
be done for him. 

The typical classification of school populations involves only three 
groups; namely, (1) the superior, (2) the normal, and (3) the slow- 
learning groups. We usually find four distinct groups of children 
in each classroom, however, where close homogeneous grouping has 
not been carried out. The fourth group of children is largely an 
unexplored field so far as professional study and guidance are con- 
cerned. This group is made up of children of normal or superior 
ability who are out of step and failing because of specific and frequently 
individual deficiencies that are blocking their educational develop- 
ment, 

In the light of the above situation, we might state an educational 
thesis in the following generalization. Failure on the part of the 
American school child is a symptom of some hidden cause, to de4 
termine which cause and relieve the same, it is necessary to em- 
ploy objective diagnostic routines and specific remedial guidance. 

Very rarely do we find a child in the early elementary school who 
is not anxious to learn the school skills. In contrast, at the upper 
grade and high school levels, we find cases of dejection, defeatism, 
inferiority, and rapidly developing anti-social tendencies. The causes 
of such manifestations may be grouped under such major headings 
as educational immaturity, personality traits and mannerisms, in- 
efficient work and study habits, visual anomolies, auditory deficien- 
cies, speech defects, physiological and neurological factors, psycho- 
logical tensions, and inadequate teaching techniques. Under each 
of these headings, there are many specific conditions, any one of which 
may be found to block satisfactory progress on the part of a normal 
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or superior child who otherwise would be expected to go through the 
school program without difficulty. Up to the present time, with rare ex- 
ceptions, there is no facility in typical urban or rural public school 
units for the careful study of the failing school child. Experience 
in this field has produced increasing evidence that when diagnostic 
findings are translated into remedial instruction, the majority of 
such cases overcome the difficulties previously suffered. 


In such a program, screening tests should involve a measure of 
status in the following basic areas: (1) psychological test of mental 
maturity; (2) objective measure of educational status in basic school 
skills, as reading, arithmetic, spelling, and the content field of social 
science, science, and literature; (3) screen test for visual function by 
the use of the Snellen Chart and Keystone Visual Survey tests; (4) 
auditory acuity test with the individual audiometer; (5) photography 
of eye movement under reading condition with ophthalmograph; 
(6) basic vocabulary power; (7) hand-eye-foot dominance; (8) visual 
imagery and laterality; (9) personality adjustment; (10) vocational 
aptitude; (11) case history involving personality, health, as well as 
home, community, and school influences. (12) When case histories 
reveal previous examinations by specialists in other fields, an effort 
should be made to secure information that may have a bearing upon 
the interpretation of findings and the institution of remedial work. 


The routine in a complete guidance program involves a careful 
prescription for remedial .instruction in the light of diagnostic find- 


ings. A diary record should be kept of techniques employed and 
results attained. 


A number of interesting deductions can be made from an analysis of 
the records on more than 1,000 individuals who have been studied in 
the Child Study Clinic, a number of whom have received remedial 
guidance and correction. By far, the largest number of cases have 
been referred to us because of failure in the fields of the language 
arts; namely, reading, spelling, handwriting, and oral speech. Fur- 
ther, the majority of cases within the field of language arts are re- 
ferred to us as reading deficiency cases. An effort is made in each 
case to determine the actuality of ability and remedial techniques 
are built upon the power of achievement of the subject at the time 
remedial instruction is initiated. The diagnostic test indicated above 
are used in the beginning to determine status, and progress is mea- 
sured by the application of equated objective tests administered at 
regular intervals. 


A brief review of two cases may serve to illustrate the discovery 
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or isolation of causes of deficiency and the results of remedial in- 
struction. 

On March 30, 1940, a case was admitted for study whose chronolog- 
ical age was 10 years and four months. This subject was an ele- 
mentary school pupil in a large southern city. The economic and 
social background of this boy was superior. The family name of his 
maternal ancestors is written into the benevolent and philanthropic 
history of that city for three generations, On a basal intelligence test 
this subject scored a mental age of 11 years against a chronological 
age of 10 years, four months, which produced an I. Q. point score of 
112. At this time, he was in the sixth month of the fifth grade. He 
scored fourth grade and third month on Unit Scales of Attainment 
Reading Test and fourth grade and sixth month on New Stanford 
Reading Achievement Test. 

Visual survey tests indicated normal power. The auditory acuity 
test revealed a 15 per cent average deficiency in left ear on Western 
Electric No. 6-A Audiometer response. The right ear pattern was 
normal at all stations except stations 256 and 1024 cycles which 
showed a 10 per cent deficiency. 

A motion picture pattern of reading function by the use of the 
ophthalmograph revealed a slow, analytical reading design with many 
reversals and an indifferent reading rate. 

An analysis of the reading pattern graph while reading fourth 
grade content revealed 360 fixations per 100 words, 152 regressions 
per 100 words at a rate of only 64 words per minute, yet, a com- 
prehension of 90 per cent. A normal pattern would have revealed 
not more than 100 fixations, 10 regressions, and a speed of at least 
175 words per minute. 

In the ophthalmograph design, there was evidence of a marked de- 
gree of over-convergence of the right eye at the beginning of each line. 
Further, the precision of coordination of eye function at the beginning 
of each reading test seemed rapidly to be lost and the controls of 
eye movement were increasingly indifferent in the latter lines of each 
unit of material read. 

Reaction to a battery of handedness and direction dominance tests 
showed ambidexterity in such activities as dart game, tossing bean 
bags, marble placement game, reaching, and object series. Preferred 
foot function in voluntary acts indicated one right and two left 
choices. Visual dominance indicated left-eye preference. In visual 
imagery and recall, all objects were drawn in left to right direction. 
In visual memory test, one configuration out of four was reversed. 
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In silent reading, this subject manifested tendencies to vocalization 
in an extreme manner. Many words were obviously, spelled letter 
by letter and constant resort to vocalization was manifest. In an effort 
to read material beyond early elementary subject matter, there was 
evidence of frustration and insecurity with increasing nervousness 
while engaged in reading. 

In oral reading, there was a manifest lack of phonic value and 
hesitation reflecting incoordinations which amounted to functional 
speech deficiency. The oral reading test revealed a very high fre- 
quency of substitution of words that were synonymous in mean- 
ing with those in the content. Some of the errors which were re- 
corded are as follows: substitution of cow for horse, in a barnyard 
depiction; exceedingly was called especially; in the clause, “his legs 
and thighs were unusually thin,” the word thigh was called things; 
the sentence, “Two of his feet were white,’ was read “Two of his 
legs were white.” This type of oral reading is frequently found on the 
part of intelligent boys and girls who do not have a well-established 
habit of synthesis of thought with visual stimulation. 

A number of suggestions were made for remedial instruction which 
were executed either by the eye specialist, the teacher, or the parents. 
These involved (1) use of a tachistoscopic device for improvement of 
eye function in reading. Selection of material having low vocabulary 
but high interest value and daily use of tachistoscopic exercises to 
habituate functional visual power while engaged in the act were sug- 
gested. (2) Orthoptic exercises administered by an eye specialist 
to correct functional deficiencies was recommended. (3) It was sug- 
gested that right hand function be stimulated in every possible way. 
(4) The occlusion of the left eye while playing such games as archery 
was suggested to stimulate the dominant use of right eye. (5) Prior 
to the remedial work, a conference was held with the teacher of this 
boy to outline teaching routines. 

On May 30, 1940, an examination of this subject revealed an im- 
provement in reading power of five months in the 60 day period of 
remedial guidance. His rate had improved from 64 words per minute 
to 150 words per minute on fourth grade material. There was also 
slight improvement in the general pattern of eye function. The 
element of fatigue continued to be manifest to a degree in the latter 
phase of reading designs. A test was made of reading function 
on a passage of material that was easy for the subject. He was then 
asked to read for 20 minutes, after which another photograph was 
taken. The design photographed after the period of sustained use of 
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the eye indicated fatigue in the lack of coordination of binocular 
function. 

On May 30, 1941, this boy was returned to the Clinic for a check test. 
In contrast to his inefficiency in reading power on the date of the 
previous check exactly one year before, the subject scored junior high 
school ability in reading. Ophthalmograph records revealed 96 fixa- 
tions per 100 words in contrast to 360 which was recorded in the first 
examination. The reading pattern indicated a reduction of the num- 
ber of regressions per 100 words from 152 to 20. An increase in speed 
from 64 words a minute to 197 words a minute was indicated. It is 
important to note that the content read on May 30, 1941 was junior 
high school material in contrast to fourth grade material which was 
used on the first test. 

Reports were received from time to time on this case until the 
mid-summer of 1944. The subject progressed satisfactorily from grade 
to grade during this interval until the spring semester of the 1943-44 
session. He completed the ninth grade with an indifferent rating. On 
August 18, 1944, this subject was returned to the Clinic for intensive 
work for a period of three weeks. On a critical reading test admin- 
istered August 21, 1944, this subject scored an average ability of 
eighth grade and eighth month. The range of specific scores on several 
phases of this test were as follows: speed, fifth grade and second 
month with an average of 160 words per minute; power of recognition, 
sixth grade and ninth month; following directions, seventh grade and 
second month; power to gain central thought, eighth grade and seventh 
month; power to gain total meaning, ninth grade and seventh month; 
power to handle fact material, ninth grade and seventh month; word 
meaning, tenth grade and third month. It is obvious that study habits 
in the reading of subject matter were far below potential power, 
since the vocabulary of this boy was beyond his grade placement. 
After three weeks of intensive drill this subject made an average score 
of ninth grade and seventh month. His highest scores were 10th 
grade and 10th month in gaining central thought and in speed which 
scored an average of 290 words per minute. This was an increase of 
130 words per minute. Vocational inventory test on this subject in- 
dicated a distinct preference for a career in science or engineering 
involving mechanical designing or construction. 

Reports received on January 5, 1945 on this subject indicated that 
during the first term of the fall quarter 1944, the boy missed a grade 
average of 90 in only one course in his freshman high school work 
and the score in that one was 87. During the second term of the fall 
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quarter 1944, the honor roll rank was achieved. This boy was re- 
cently awarded the Eagle Badge for Boy Scout activities. 

Equally interesting are the cases of this boy’s father and brother. 
The father has been a successful business man for some 25 years. He 
left his office to become the director of personnel in a war project. 
After 15 months, his health failed and following one year of recuper- 
ation he reported to the Clinic for a conference. He stated that he had 
come to realize that his office routine for a quarter of a century had 
been very monotonous and that there had never been a dominant 
interest in the same. The father requested a vocational inventory test. 
The results of this test revealed that whereas he scored highest in 
business and next highest in law and government, there was little 
difference between his score in these fields backed by 25 years of 
experience and his scores in mechanical designing and science, which 
scores in turn were higher than his scores in literary appreciation 
or in art. 

The older brother of the Eagle Scout is a freshman in a large south- 
ern university. At the end of the summer quarter of 1944, this freshman 
who was enrolled in the school of engineering was told that his grades 
were so low that it was doubtful whether he could be enrolled in the 
fall quarter 1944 class. A vocational inventory on this subject who 
was in an environment of near-genius ability in mechanical design- 
ing and construction, and rich in science interests when associating 
with his father and younger brother, gave us the following scores in 
abilities in the several fields surveyed: business, 147; law and gov- 
ernment, 121; literary appreciation, 113; social service, 104; art, 85; 
science, 81; mechanical designing, 66; and mechanical construction, 
66. It is easily seen that the fields in which this college student 
was attempting to specialize, likely because of social pressure in the 
home, were those of his poorest native ability. When checked care- 
fully, his personal choices for life activity were found to be (1) bus- 
iness, (2) psychology, and (3) scientific farming. 

On July 21, 1944, a girl aged six years and six months was brought 
to the Child Study Clinic for study. This child had an excellent home 
background. Both parents are college graduates, the father is an 
outstanding professional man of regional reputation in his field of 
medical specialization. This child had been in nursery school for 
one year, kindergarten one year, and had completed one year in 
the first grade. The results of two intelligence tests gave her scores 
of 131 and 133 respectively. Reading tests scores gave her an equiv- 
alent of only five months experience in school because of her in- 
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different ability to succeed with most elementary questions. A 
response to a list of 300 basic words in highest frequency of repe- 
tition in early elementary books gave her a score on reading recogni- 
tion of 11 words. A careful study, of her direction dominance, 
handedness, and motor tests indicated inconsistency in lateral pref- 
erence or directional movement. Vision was normal on screen test 
scores. 

Intensive remedial instruction was initiated. On August 22, 1944, 
exactly one month after the first test, the average score was 1.9. On 
September 19 the average reading score was 2.2, as revealed on one 
test and 2.0 on another test. This child entered the second grade in 
the fall term just past and is making highly satisfactory progress 
in school this year. 

From the data presented above, it is clearly seen that there are 
children of normal and superior ability in our school population who 
are failing for the lack of objective diagnosis and subsequent remedial 
guidance. We accept the vaunted concepts of the whole child and 
the worth of the individual to which American educators have tipped 
their pedagogical caps so long. We believe that these concepts can 
best be translated into action through a scientific approach to the 
child who is failing to achieve in school work up to the expectancy 
that can be justified in the light of basic mental ability. We shall 
approach the ideal of universal and maximum education when every 
school system shall maintain an agency through which to channel 


failing children for an integrated program of diagnosis and educational 
guidance. 











TEACHING THE ISSUES AND THE FAITH FOR TODAY 


JOHN P. MILLIGAN 
Dean of Instruction, State Teachers College 
Jersey City 


Humanity is on a long march toward as yet, ill-defined goals. Our 
problems are many, and our intelligence for solving them is question- 
able. A bit of doggerel which has been going the rounds illustrates 
the point. In this doggerel, three monkeys are described as conversing 
about the “rumor” that man descended from monkeys. They point out 
that monkeys would not build a fence to keep other monkeys away 
from the cocoanut tree, meanwhile letting the fruit go to waste. They 
say that monkeys wouldn’t beat their wives, get drunk, carry guns or 
knives, or take another monkey’s life. In the end they conclude that 
“Man descended, the ornery cuss, but, brothers, he didn’t descend 
from us!” Crude as this doggerel is, it suggests that, as people, we are 
not doing so well viewed from a relatively unintelligent point of view. 


The problems which are upon us will be solved—and note that I say 
will—by the two constructive forces in the world today: religion and 
education. Since our business is education, let us consider our part. 


As we do so, let us, with humility, remind ourselves of certain obvious 
truths. 


1. The school, as we know it, is only one unit in the educational 
program. It is an important unit, but its limitations are obvious. It is 
concerned with less than one fifth of the population in this country, 
and but a few of our students vote. Furthermore, the students we 
teach have, to a considerable extent,—and no one knows how great or 
how small this extent—been educated when they come to us: educated 
in their basic character patterns. 


2. There is good in people, but there is also evil. We must deal 
with the latter whether we like it or not. The question in many situa- 
tions is: how can we bring good out of evil? 


3. The part we play as individuals will be small. Our satisfactions 


must be in terms of a little contribution to a great cause. As Matthew 
Arnold expressed it 


“With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day and wish ’twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built, do we discern.” 


[233] 
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But the measure of our satisfaction in a good cause is the measure of 
ourselves. In the words of Edna St. Vincent Millay 


“The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide;” 


but she adds 


“The soul can split the sky in two, 
And let the face of God shine through.” * 


4. The Power which has brought us to this time and place will lead 
us on. Let Emerson express it: 


The test of the true faith, certainly, should be its power to charm and com- 
mand the soul, as the laws of nature control the activity of the hands—so 
commanding that we find pleasure and honor in obeying.° 


With these reminders to be humble, may we consider the issues and 
the faith for today. We shall pass over the issue of democracy because 
this is basic and underlies these more immediate issues. The three 
issues to concern us here are corollaries of the issue of democracy. Let 
us begin with the most pressing. 


Shall there be war? 


The number of persons who would declare themselves to be in favor 
of war, outside of Germany and Japan, is certainly small. Since nearly 
all are against, it, why do we continue to have war? The answer is 
that what we claim and what we do are not identical. Let us look war 
squarely in the face and admit a few things to ourselves. Is it not true 
that people throughout this war—and throughout all wars—have been 
more optimistic than they were during the late depression? To state 
the same idea declaratively: People seem happier about the prospect 
of death or injury for themselves or their loved ones than they did 
about the prospect of financial insecurity in 1934. The suicide rate then 
was much higher than today. We must admit the power of war to 
stimulate us; to give us something to work for; to look forward to. 

Not quite a century ago, John Ruskin addressed the Royal Military 
Academy in London; the subject was “War”. He spoke some truths 
then which we do not like to admit to ourselves even today. He said 
that he had made an exhaustive study of the influence of war. He was 
convinced that “war is the foundation of all the arts;” that “peace and 





**Renascence”, Modern American Poetry. Edited by Louis Untermeyer. 
Harcourt-Brace. 1936; p. 487. 


“The Divinity School Address.” 
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the vices of civil life flourish together;” and that “truth of word” and 
“strength of thought” were “born in war, and expired in peace.” 

What shall we say in reply to Ruskin? Of course he fell into the 
popular error of many thinkers of his day in assuming that certain 
drives are innate, which psychology has now proved to be learned. 
Also, we could gather some evidence to show that “peace and vice” 
do not necessarily flourish together. On the other hand, we do remem- 
ber the “flaming youth” following World War I. And just recently 
I heard a prominent citizen say that he expected to be found in the 
gutter on V-day. We must agree, I think, that in war men are disci- 
plined, and that many fine qualities are called forth. Let us not deny 
these statements; let us rather admit them. Do we then admit that 
war is good? We need not make such admission. Instead, we may call 
for what William James named the “moral equivalent”. In his mem- 
orable essay “The Moral Equivalent of War”, James admitted all 
of Ruskin’s claims for war. He agreed that modern man has all the 
“pugnacity and all the love of glory of his ancestors”. James thought 
that to argue about war’s irrationality is a waste of time. “War is the 
strong life; it is life in extremis”, he said. The virtues and powers 
which war stimulates are, in part, good virtues and powers. These 
mankind should cherish. James then proposes another way—his “moral 
equivalent”. He suggests that all youth be conscripted an “army en- 
listed against nature”. He lists some of the tasks to which youth might 
be assigned: fishing fleets in December; dishwashing, roadbuilding, 
etc., “according to their choice”. Thus they would “get the childish- 
ness knocked out of them”. Let all educators re-read this today. With 
all the present discussion of post-war compulsory military service for 
youth, perhaps James has suggested the answer: Service, yes! but 
why military service only? 

This, then, shall be our answer to the question: Shall there be war? 
We shall reply: No, there shall be no war if educators—and this in- 
cludes parents and preachers—will give to youth everywhere another 
god to serve. We, as teachers this year, and next, and next, can hold 
before youth the idea that the world is wide and service is needed. We 
can hold before them the need of China and of India and of Africa. 
We can call them to service. I know and you know they will respond. 
But we must do more; for desire to serve with no machinery for 
service is as bad for individual adjustment as is no desire at all. This 
raises our second issue. 





*The Crown of Wild Olives. John Wiley and Son. New York. 1866. “War,” 
pp. 89-90. 


*McClure’s Magazine, 35:463; August 1910. Reprinted in the Appendix of 
American Youth, Harvard University Press, 1940. 
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Shall there be satisfying work? 


To work out an answer to this question we must pin our faith to a 
basic principle. The principle is this: The desires of men are so limit- 
less that we can never produce enough to satisfy them. Make men 
aware of what they can have and see their desires grow apace. “Want 
is a growing giant whom the coat of Have was never large enough 
to cover”, says Emerson. At this point someone will arise to ask who 
is going to pay for all this production. I am not an economist and I am 
not a banker, but I can ask questions in return. Who is paying, and 
who is going to pay, for the war production going on right now? Or 
to be more specific: How could a bankrupt Germany between 1934 
and 1939 produce the greatest war machine of all time? The answer 
to the first question, of course, is that humanity has paid, in blood and 
in tears. But who can tell me why production of goods and services 
for the world will not keep us at work as well as production of the 
instruments of death? 

If we believe such principles, then, we can hold them before our 
boys and girls. We are prepared to make a two-fold attack upon this 
problem of work. We can urge the boys and girls in school to think 
of new lines of activity for themselves. Through this, and through 
other means such as newspapers and public forums, we can have the 
people work out for their youth, and for themselves, a pattern of 
socially desirable and effectively satisfying work. It is my hope that 
much of this work to be done by youth, may be done locally—both 
the planning of it, and the work as well; but if there be lack of vision 
or opportunity locally, then let it be state or national. The boys and 
girls, as well as their fathers and mothers, must work. 

It is our solemn obligation to direct public thinking on this major 
issue. One of the solutions which will be proposed for the problem 
of unemployed youth is that of compulsory military training to which 
I have already alluded. It must be admitted that compulsory military 
training seems practically certain. A glance at public opinion polls 
and a reading of the public speeches of our congressmen would seem 
to support this statement. But is this the answer to the question of 
satisfying work for youth? Of course, the people want a vigorous, alert 
youth, if another war should come. The people must surely see, how- 
ever, that drill in present military tactics would be largely time wasted; 
for the next war, if it must be, will almost certainly be fought differ- 
ently from this one. Let the people tell each other and their congress- 
men that a boy who spends a year or two studying science in college 
may make a greater contribution in some future war than if he should 
now spend two years drilling with a rifle on his shoulder. And may it 
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be added that the girl who spends a year or two, or four, studying 
psychology, sociology, or philosophy, may possibly discover the ways 
of preventing future wars. 

A vigorous, alert generation twenty or thirty years hence will be 
produced better by James’ plan of public service, than by military 
service. A vigorous, alert youth can quickly be trained for the new 
war because they will not need to unlearn any old and useless tech- 
niques. Let us remember that the French army in 1940 was said to be 
a well-trained army. What was it in 1941? 

Educators can get out the facts to the people, through a vital dis- 
cussion program in their communities. If the people have the facts, 
their decisions will be sound. As Emerson said, “The instinct of the 
people is right.” This suggests our third issue. 


Shall there be facts? 


So finally we may consider whether there shall be facts.. A fact is 


“anything that is done or happens, as an act or deed; anything actually existent; 
any statement strictly true; truth; reality.” * 


Let the boys and girls know all the facts they can learn to use through 
their reading and their discussion; through their science and their art; 
through their play and through their music. Let their parents know 
the facts. If other nations have lessons to teach us let us learn them. 

Let our people know the facts.about our own land. Let them know 
facts like these: 


“For each Southern dollar, the North has fourteen. For each Western dollar, 
the North has nearly seven. The South and the West have within their boun- 
daries most of the natural wealth of America. Leaving aside the fact that they 
comprise nearly 80 per cent of the area, they produce all the gold and silver, 
95 per cent of the oil, 45 per cent of the coal, 90 per cent of the lumber, and 63 
per cent of the agricultural dollars. In the face of all this they hold at the most 
liberal estimate less than 20 per cent of the money, and probably less than 5.” * 


These facts mean that we are a nation divided; and a nation divided, 
as Lincoln told us, cannot stand. Do the people know such facts? 
A few, who profit greatly by them, know these facts. This few, no 
doubt, want to keep the facts from the people. Educators must let 
them out. When the people know the facts, and when they realize 
the implications of the facts, they will accept the leadership which 
will help get new and different facts: facts which indicate greater 
justice and less division. 





*Funk and Wagnalls Desk Standard Dictionary. 


*Webb, Walter Prescott, Divided We Stand. Acorn Press, Austin, Texas. 
1944; pp. 23 ff. 
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Let the people know the facts about international agreements in 
government and in business. The people are a guarantee against 
double-dealing. Double-dealers prove this by laboring so hard to keep 
the facts under cover. International cartels would not last a week 
if our people knew the facts about them. 


Conclusion 


There are other issues which are important, but these stand out. 
There may be other faiths, but this one based on belief in the common 
man and on the power resident in his children is, I hope, the true 
one. As teachers, this year, and next and next, why not give it a trial? 
Shall there be war? No, not if we, the people, can have our say. 
Shall there be work? Yes, if we, the people, will insist that there 
be. Shall there be facts? The teachers will answer. 


DR. JOHN E. BREWTON 
(Acting President) 


Following the death of President Garrison the trustees assigned to 
Dr. Brewton the responsibility of administering the affairs of the col- 
lege pending their final selection. It is a continuance of the task which 
Dr. Brewton performed with poise and understanding during the 
President’s illness last summer. 








RESULTS OF A STUDY OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAMS OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 


C. W. MARTIN 
Director of Research, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


This study was made by mailing the attached short questionnaire 
(only seven questions) to the presidents of 55 teachers colleges. Most 
of these 55 institutions are located in the Middle West and appear to 
be quite typical teachers colleges. Returns were received from 33 of 
the 55, which is a fairly good response. The results are the replies 
given by 33 teachers college presidents and are as follows: 


Question 1. How is your public relations program organized? 


Answers: 


12—use public relations committee system 

6—have director of public relations 

2—use bureau of field service 

7—have no well organized public relations program 


(The remainder have varying types of organizations with no 
two the same.) 


Question 2. How do you secure the co-operation of the faculty? 


Answers: 


11—faculty co-operation is voluntary 
7—co-operation by request from the president, the director of pub- 
lic relations, or the public relations committee chairman 
5—co-operation through conferences or faculty meetings 
4—leave the responsibility of public relations to the committee on 
public relations 
5—no reply 
1—Said, “Wish I could.” 
(The remainder gave varying replies with no two the same.) 


Question 3. Do the faculty members consider this a part of their jobs 
or are they aloof and not interested? 


Answers: 


17—faculty is interested and consider this a part of their job 
8—some members are and some are not interested 
2—faculty interested but lack ability 

1—no grumbling by faculty members 


[239] 
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1—public relations committee members consider it part of their 
job 

2—no reply 

2—faculty not interested 


Question 4. Please list the various activities in your institution the 
chief purpose of which is the promotion of public rela- 
tions and indicate those that are most effective. 


Answers: (Many colleges do a number of these things) 


11—extension work 

10—publications 

9—work of public relations officer or committee 
9—speakers 

7—college newspapers 

7—personal contact through visitation 
5—placement and follow up 

5—radio 

4—newspapers 

4—music 

3—special conferences 

3—athletics 

2—correspondence 

2—student programs in high schools 
2—open house ' 

2—publicity department 


(There were about a dozen other activities listed but no one 
of them was listed more than one time.) 


Question 5. Do members of your staff go out into the field frequently, 
making speeches, doing extension work, working with 
county superintendents and rural teachers, visiting high 
schools, and other such activities off the campus? 


Answers: 
3l—yes 
2—no 


(Extension work, making speeches, and conferences and con- 
sultant service seem to be the most common activities.) 


Question 6. Is this work in No. 5 financed by your institution? If so, 
on what basis and at what cost? If not, then how? 
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Answers: 


In reply to the first part of this question there were 
23—yes 

4—-yes, in part 

1—very little 

2—no 

3—no reply 


The replies to the second part of this question indicate that the cost 
to the college is the actual expense of the activity. It appears that 
in every case extension work is self-supporting. One college gives 
extra pay to faculty members for field work done on Saturdays, and 
one allows a small increase in salary for extension. In case of 
service to service clubs, college staff members receive compensation 
from such clubs. County superintendents in a few cases take care 
of the expense for service in the rural schools. 


Only two colleges tried to estimate the total cost of their public re- 
lations program. One estimated it at $1800 and the other at $2000. 


Question 7. Do you have a field man? If so, just what are his chief 


duties? 
Answers: 
2—yes 
4—part-time 
25—no 


2—no reply 


The duties of the two answering yes are (1) visiting high schools, 
talking to senior classes, and interviewing individual students regard- 
ing the college; (2) consultant to county and city school adminis- 
trators. 


CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


From a study of the replies given by the 33 teachers college presi- 
dents one gets the impression that most of the public relations pro- 
grams of teachers colleges are not very well organized and probably 
not as effective as they might be. Certainly the programs are by no 
means standardized. It is probable that this is as it should be because 
a program of public relations must be adapted to the — and to 
the territory which it serves. 

There appears to be little effort to compel the faculties to asain 
and in more than half of the colleges the faculties seem to be inter- 
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ested in the public relations program. The teachers colleges having 
staffs that are not interested in this phase of the college are rare, It 
is difficult to imagine a teachers college staff that is not interested in 
the public relations program of the institution, because, as one of the 
presidents stated in the questionnaire, “If we do not have students we 
do not need a faculty.” 

The most common agencies of public relations in teachers colleges 
are publications of various kinds, extension work, and personal con- 
tacts of one kind or another by staff members. Special programs fur- 
nished by the college have some prominence, and the radio is coming 
into use to some extent. 

It seems that almost without exception the teachers college faculty 
goes out into the field doing many types of service for the institution. 
This appears to be proper. If the staff is expected to be interested in 
the problem of public relations, and if the members of the staff are 
to understand and appreciate the program, they must be a part of it. 
This work in most cases is done without added remuneration except 
actual expenses which are borne by the college. 

It is possible that this type of program in which many are actual 
participants has in a large measure replaced the plan of having a field 
man who carries the major responsibility for public relations of the 
institution. Having a field man in the teachers colleges seems to be 
unusual. This may be only temporary because of the conditions of the 
times. Or, possibly, teachers college administrators have reached the 
conclusion that the public relations program can not be shouldered 
upon and carried by one person. 

Finally, from the data received, it seems that the amount of money 
allotted to the problem of public relations in teachers colleges is in- 
deed meager. One would conclude from the data that in most of the 
teachers colleges there is no definite amount set aside in the budget 
for this purpose, that the amount spent in many institutions is not 
even known, and that this is a matter that is dealt with lightly and 
in a rather hit-or-miss fashion. Is this as it should be with a problem 
that is as important as the public relations program of a public insti- 
tution? Possibly we will be forced to conclude concerning teachers 
colleges the same as we have had to conclude about most of our pub- 
lic school systems, that they have been and are very poor advertisers. 











ESTIMATING A PUPIL’S FUNCTIONING CAPACITY 


RALPH W. HOUSE 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 


A New GUuImDANCE CRITERION 


Teachers attempt to guide their pupils through learning situations 
without knowing the level of energy in each pupil’s body. The energy 
in a pupil’s body is one of the most important factors in determining 
his “functioning capacity” for school work. 

Educational guidance has relied too much on such factors as mental 
age, educational age, social age, experiential age, and chronological 
age. The ages just enumerated are important factors in the learning 
process, however, it is possible for a pupil to have a satisfactory level 
in mental, educational, experiential, and social ages and yet be unable 
to do good work in school. 

Functioning capacity as a new guidance criterion takes into con- 
sideration the nutritional status of the pupil. A pupil’s nutritional 
status determines largely the amount of energy he will have to use 
in putting a good body into action. For example, a furnace may be 
a symbol of all that is the best in a “heating unit” for a home, but, 
if an inferior grade of coal or not enough coal is put into the firebox or 
poor firing is permitted, little heat will come from such an excellent 
furnace. Likewise, a pupil may have a satisfactory mental age, educa- 
tional age, social age, experiential age, and chronological age for 
doing good work at a particular level in school, but, if he lacks energy 
or the essential nutritional elements, he will not succeed to the degree 
that he should succeed. 


FUNCTIONING CAPACITY 


Breckenridge and Vincent (4:35) quote Olson (10) as stating that 
pupils work up to their “functioning capacities” in school. Function- 
ing capacity is most accurately determined by estimating a pupil’s 
developmental age and nutritional status. 


DEVELOPMENTAL AGE AND NUTRITIONAL STATUS 


Developmental age includes organismic ages, mental age, experien- 
tial age, social age, emotional age, and educational ages. Schools 
have instruments or techniques for estimating a pupil’s mean develop- 
mental age. 

A pupil’s nutritional status is estimated by running a chemical 
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analysis (9, 14) of the blood, examination of the skin, a study of the 
diet, or by measuring the eyes’ ability to see light. A riboflavin 
deficiency may be estimated by using a slit lamp (1, 5) in a study 
of an invasion of the subepithelial region of the cornea of the eye 
by capillaries from the limbic plexus. An examination of the skin 
may reveal a deficiency in any of the following nutritional elements: 
vitamin A, riboflavin, niacin, vitamin C, and protein. 


ESTIMATING A PUPIL’S ORGANISMIC AGE 


A pupil’s mean organismic age is an average of all his organismic 
ages obtained through the use of scales, calipers, steel tape, and an 
X-ray. Norms have been prepared for estimating the various organis- 
mic ages. 

Through anthropometric measurements (12) a shoulder age, iliac 
age, biachromial age, et cetera, are obtained. These anthropometric 
measurements are made with sliding, straight-arm calipers (11), and 
steel tape. Norms for these anthropometric measurements enable an 
examiner to compute the body age for any part of a pupil’s body. 
Pryor (11), and Olson (10) have prepared norms which are very 
satisfactory for estimating the growth age or organismic ages of various 
parts of a pupil’s body. The apparatus for making the anthropometric 
measurements, and the norms for estimating the body age for each 
measurement will cost approximately five dollars. 

A child’s stage of bodily maturation seems to be an important factor 
in estimating the type of experiences which he can be guided through 
with an economy of time and effort. The late T. Wingate Todd (13) 
prepared a set of norms for assessing a pupil’s stage of bodily matura- 
tion. One does not need an X-ray for this work as any physician 
will X-ray a teacher’s pupils free if the teacher will furnish film, film 
holders, and develop the films herself. The apparatus necessary for 
this work will cost approximately twenty dollars. 

Massler (8) has developed a new formula for estimating what a 
pupil should weigh. Pryor (11), and Olson (10) have developed norms 
for estimating a pupil’s height age, and weight age. Pryor (12) has 
also developed norms for estimating a pupil’s dental age. These norms 
will cost approximately five dollars. 


EsTIMATING MENTAL, SOCIAL, EMOTIONAL, AND EXPERIENTIAL AGES 


It is not necessary to go into a long discussion of the instruments, 
scales, or tests available for estimating these ages. Teachers can obtain 
literature which explains these tests by writing to the publishing 
houses that sell the tests. 
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ESTIMATING A PupiL’s NUTRITIONAL STATUS 


Vitamin A (9, 14) is an important nutritional element. A defi- 
ciency in vitamin A causes serious visual impairment. Treatment is 
a simple procedure and the response is usually a rapid one. The Bio- 
Photometric methods (6) are the most useful ways of estimating 
vitamin A deficiency or sufficiency, as the case may be, that we have 
today. Any teacher can learn to use a Bio-Photometric method for 
estimating vitamin A deficiency in pupils in a very few minutes. The 
apparatus (2, 3) could be purchased before World War II for as low 
as forty-five dollars. Higher priced instruments, however, will permit 
the making of more accurate examinations. 

Iron deficiency (9, 14) is very common in children. Even a small 
iron deficiency may have an unusual effect upon a pupil’s school work. 
An iron deficiency is best estimated with the hemoglobinometer (1, 
5, 7). Treatment is simple and easily administered. Apparatus for 
estimating an iron deficiency costs approximately fifteen dollars, de- 
pending on quality of apparatus selected. 

A protein deficiency (14) is rather common in children. The test 
is long, but not too difficult for teachers to perform. The apparatus 
and chemicals should not cost more than eighty dollars. 


Youmans (14) discusses at length every aspect of the problem of 
estimating a pupil’s nutritional deficiencies. Youmans has this to 
say about curing nutritional deficiencies: “In perhaps no other group 
of diseases does prevention -offer as great a possibility for complete 
success as in the nutritional deficiencies.” (14:10) Again, we quote 
from Youmans: “Curative treatment is to a high degree specific, and 
successful, restoring the patient to normal even after long and severe 
deficiencies in most (but not all) cases (14:11). Treatment is simple, 
direct, and almost completely free of deleterious after effects. Teach- 
ers will find Youman’s book an easy book to read. 


LEARNING TO USE THE APPARATUS 


The companies (1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 11) who manufacture the apparatus 
mentioned in this article provide pamphlets which contain a very 
clear explanation on how to use the apparatus. Undergraduate students 
have learned to use the apparatus. Hence, it is safe to say that any 
ambitious teacher can learn to use the apparatus. 


SUMMARY 
After World War II, education must know what it is doing. People, 
hard pushed by heavy taxes, are going to demand better education 
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for their children. Schools must know the functioning capacity of 
every child. Schools must know and take steps to correct the nutri- 
tional deficiencies found among the pupils. 
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A TIME EXPOSURE 


Taken by NORMAN FROST 
Peabody College 


Some forty years ago a young cowboy began teaching in a one- 
teacher school in the Upper Rio Grande valley. The terms were short, 
and teaching was a part-time occupation. Between terms, which 
was most of the time, he was still a “rider of the purple range” keep- 
ing track of cattle in the foot-hills of the Rockies and on the level, 
semi-arid plains. He was as much at home in saddle or camp as 
in the school; possibly more so. His work on the ranches fostered ac- 
quaintance, which for him meant friendship with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men: wealthy cattle kings as well as the Mexicans, Jap- 
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anese and Americans who worked for them, or who operated small 
ranches of their own. 

As a teacher he came to know, which for him meant to love, the 
children of these men. That meant teaching children rather than 
books. When the children were under-nourished and their lunches 
were poor, as was often the case, they learned something from him 
about what they should eat. Since many came from the poorest of 
homes, they also learned something about how to raise food on 
their small plots of land. If the school buildings were bare and drab, 
and they usually were, flower boxes made their appearance at the 
windows, and cuttings, slips and plants found their way back to the 
homes, 

A trail of this young teacher among the country schools could be 
followed by the flowers and gardens, the cleaner faces and premises in 
the communities where he had taught. 

Gradually this young man began to teach in the larger schools 
of the area, with slightly longer terms. His interest in children 
came to be his dominant interest. He became a school teacher pri- 
marily, with ranching as a side interest; a supplementary rather than 
a basic occupation. His school vacations were divided between going 
to school in order to become a better teacher and work on ranches. 
He acquired an interest in a.small ranch, and so grew in first hand 
knowledge of the worries and difficulties of the region. 

Inevitably he became associated with the teachers college estab- 
lished in the valley. His love for children made him concerned with 
all that concerned them. He has done work, effective work, about 
many of their difficulties: bilingual difficulties of Mexican and Jap- 
anese; farming, gardening and food production in general, about 
which he knows a great deal; arts and crafts of the people (he would 
have a wonderful collection if he did not give things away about as fast 
as he gets them); farm shop work; interior decoration of homes; land- 
seaping and gardening; geology and soils, becoming very practical 
about soil conservation and best land use; health and nutrition, es- 
pecially when they concern such practical affairs as hot lunch for 
school children and impetigo ‘control; attendance and retardation; 
buildings and equipment; libraries and text books for small schools; 
state aid provisions; reorganization of local units and development 
of county wide services; practice teaching and pre-service courses 
for teachers; teacher placement; Parent Teacher Associations; rec- 
reational programs both at the college and in the country schools, 
with emphasis on nature study, mountain climbing and picnics as 
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well as plays, games and hobbies; food production, preservation and 
preparation; rural sanitation; dramatics; better reading and use of 
English; teaching of social subjects, particularly local history and 
practical citizenship. 

Aided and abetted by his college president, or it may be the other 
way around, a branch normal has been established for prospective 
teachers who could not, or would not, attend at the main campus. 
These young people, many of them Americans of Mexican heritage, 
are prepared for more effective teaching and acquire the inspiration 
to attend the college for more complete education. 

Academic and professional standards for all of these interests meas- 
ure up to a very lofty ideal: he gets the best information and as- 
sistants that he can find, and does what needs to be done as well as 
they can do it. More than this is impossible; less is below his stand- 
ard. So things do get done; done well. 

Along with these things he has found time to court and win a re- 
markable woman. Together they have created and maintained a 
home for themselves and their five children, and practice a hospitality 
that has been a benediction to generations of students, and to hosts 
of friends. 

His friendliness has grown with the years. The process is simple, 
cumulative, and as inevitable as compound interest. A man, at least 
such a man, does what he can for his friends. Everybody he knows 
is his friend. Therefore he does anything he can for everybody he 
knows. If a former student is having trouble in his school, he will 
go over to see whether he can help, even if it means a trip of a hundred 
miles or more. Usually he can and does help. 

If you are interested in schools in the Upper Rio Grande valley, 
or in rural schools that have similar problems, you may want help. 
Just go to Alamosa, Colorado, to the Adams State College, and ask 
for Luther Bean. If he is there, he can and will help you. He may 
be away, anywhere in the valley. Then the surest way to find him 
is to wait right there. He will be back, but your chance of catching 
up with this country school teacher is pretty slim. 
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Arts 


Hacue, C. W. Printing for the 
Schools. Bruce Publishing Co., c1943. 
273p. $2.50. 


An excellent book on printing. Nothing 
new but a good organization of the mate- 
rials for beginning printing student. A 
good laboratory text book. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM H. and FENN, 
ISADORE M. Fundamentals of Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education. Good- 
heart-Wilcox Co., Inc., c1943. 138p. 
$1.50. 


Truly a questionable book. The authors 
have packed the 138 pages full of valuable 
questions and answers. This method of cre- 
ating a book gives useful information in 
abundance for further study and “develop- 
ment of greater interest in industrial arts 
and vocational education. A pocket hand- 
book for student and teacher. 


Mezerik, A. G. Care and Repair of 
Building and Equipment. Harper and 
Bros., c1944. 221p. $2.50. 

An excellent presentation of the problems 
of maintenance. Useful for those in charge 
of the upkeep of buildings and its equip- 
ment. An interesting book just to read 
for general knowledge and a hand book 
fer the home library. 


Perry, THomAs D. Modern Wood 
Adhesives. Pitman Publishing Cor- 
poration, c1944. 208p. $3.00. 

Gluing, the story of method using, types 
and technique of producing good results, is 
clearly described in Mr. Perry’s book. It 
is a book of valuable data for student and 


workman or anyone who uses wood adhe- 
sives. 


Photographic Studies of Old Vir- 
ginia Homes and Gardens. Dietz Press, 
c1944. 49p. $1.00. 


A little book depicting not only some of 
the best known old homes of Virginia but 


a number of the less well known but 
equally as beautiful ones. It should be of 
special interest to architects, landscape gar- 
deners and interior decorators. An ideal 
gift book for anyone interested in the old 
estates of the Virginia of the 18th cen- 
tury. 


WALLENDORF, CHARLES R. and oth- 
ers. Machines. American Book Co., 
c1943. 300p. $1.24. 


Mechanical problem of everyday living 
would be a good sub-title for this unusual 
book. The authors have put into 294 pages 
a most valuable collection of the laws of 
mechanics. A fine reference book for home 
and school libraries as well as a text for 
physics and shop classes. 


Children’s Literature 
ALLAN, Douc. Lightening Strikes 
Once. Robert M. McBride and Co., 
c1944. 285p. $3.00. 


The director of the short wave radio pro- 
gram “Chills and Thrills From Everywhere” 
presents seventeen true stories of adven- 
ture, hardship and disaster. These stories 
deal with the far places of the earth and 
the heights to which human endurance may 
obtain. 


BEATTIE, JANET. Good for Scuffles. 
Howell, Soskin Publishers, c1944. 42p. 
$1.50. 


A fanciful Christmas story of a puppy 
who got a Christmas tree from his little mas- 
ter. He hadn’t known about the Animals’ 
Tree but he found it and discovered that 
it was made up of many trees and there 
was one for him. Grades 2-4. 


BELL, MARGARET E. Danger on Old 
Baldy. William Morrow Co., c1944. 
224p. $2.00. 


This story capitalizes a bit of a different 
angle by combining the mystery of a Jap- 
anese war spy along with adventure in 
the far North. It is a fast moving story 
but easily followed by boys age 11 to 14 
years. 
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Brown, Marcaret Wise. The Big 
Fur Secret. Harper and Bros., c1944. 
unp. $1.75. 


Children will like this picture book which 
contains thirty colorful, full-page pictures 
and a humorous little story of a boy at the 
zoo. Although grown-ups were telling chil- 
dren what the animals were saying, the 
boy knew a secret: “animals don't talk.” 


CHALMERS, AupREY. I Had a Penny. 
Viking Press, c1944. unp. $1.00. 


A story in verse of a little girl who had 
a penny to spend. It tells of all the things 
she saw as she went to the candy store to 
spend her penny. Pre-school children will 
enjoy the pictures and the verses and 
first grade children will like it. Second 
grade children may be able to read it to 
the younger ones. 


DE ANGELI, MARGUERITE. Yonie Wond- 
ernose. Doubleday Doran and Co., 
c1944. unp. $2.00 


A story about Yonie, a seven-year-old 
Pennsylvania Dutch lad, whose lively curi- 
osity leads him into exciting adventures 
on his father’s farm. During his father’s 
absence fire breaks out in the barn, and 
Yonie has an exciting time rescuing ani- 
mals. All this is vividly portrayed in lively 
prose and colorful, effective drawings. 


Derut, Epna Grorr. The Little 
Pig That Would Not Get Up. Samuel 
Gabriel and Sons, cl1944._ rev. ed. 
unp. 75c. 


This children’s classic is delightfully il- 
lustrated in color, adding to its appeal to 
children of two to six years of age. 


Eaton, ANN THAXTER. The Ani- 
mals’ Christmas. Viking Press, c1944. 
124p. $2.00. 


There are poems, carols and stories se- 
lected by Miss Eaton. This book will be 
of permanent value in any collection of 
Christmas material for upper grades. 


Estes, ELeanor. The Hundred 
Dresses. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1944. 80p. $2.50. 


A story for grades 3-5 about a little 
Polish girl and the unthinking way the 
girls had of teasing her because she said 
she had a hundred dresses though she wore 
only one to school. The second grade liked 
the story when it was read to them but 
children in the fourth grade could read it 
for themselves. The illustrations are by 
Louis Slobodkin who was awarded the Cal- 
| ee medal for his illustrations in Many 

oons. 


FARJEON, ELEANOR. Cherrystones. 
$i hy Lippincott Co., cl1942. 6lp. 


A little book of poems based on the old 
rhyme by which girls told their fortunes. 
Apple seeds were counted as well as cherry 
stones. There is a poem about each one: 
rich-man, poor-man and all the rest. There 
are twenty-four poems. For girls who are 
becoming interested in romance. 
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FENNER, PuyLuis R. Princesses and 
Peasant Boys. Alfred A. Knopf, c1944. 
188p. $2.00. 


A collection of fairy tales concerning 
peasant boys who through their persever- 
ance managed to incorporate princesses into 
their respective families. These enchant- 
ing tales will fire the imagination of any 
youngster. They are well selected yarns 
cleverly and effectivel ly illustrated, sturdily 
and attractively boun 


GARRETT, HELEN. Angelo The 
Naughty One. Viking Press, c1944. 
40p. $2.00. 


A whimsical, well-illustrated, little story 
of pre-school Angelo who ran away be- 
eause he disliked his bath. Captured and 
scrubbed by a band of soldiers, he arrived 
at the wedding with his future brother-in- 
law, both on the same stallion. 


HARPER, WILHELMINA. Uncle Sam’s 
Story Book. David McKay Co., c1944. 
144p. $2.00. 


This is a collection of stories of long 
ago boys and girls in various parts of the 
United States. Sanford Tousey, Alice Dal- 
gliesh, Ellis Credle, and Frances Clarks 
Sayers are among the authors. Grace Paull 
did the illustrations. Grades 3-5. 


Hay, Trmoruy. Horses. 
and Bros., cl1944. unp. $1.50. 


A whimsical little story of a mother horse 
who took her little horse to the circus. She 
showed him everything. He had a won- 
derful time and when he got home he told 
his mother that he liked the horses best 
of all. Grades 1-3. 


Harper 


HINKLE, THOMAS. C. Tomahawk. 
William Morrow and Co., c1944. 192p. 
$2.00. 


Tomahawk’s fight with the old black cow, 
the terror of the prairies; his swim for his 
life in a swollen stream, filled with stamped- 
ing cattle milling around the desperate 
horse; and the climax in a wild horse trap, 
from which he is rescued are only a few 
of the adventures in this book. Tomahawk 
is a great horse hero, worthy to stand be- 
side Silver and Mustang. 


Jacoss, Emma ATKINS. The Se- 
cret Spring. John C. Winston Co., 
c1944. 234p. $2.00. 


For young people who like mystery and 
romance, this will provide delightful en- 
tertainment. Laurel Marsh as a member 
of the Marsh family orchestra will hold 
the interest as she works to overcome her 
shyness and fascinates the reader with her 
as and her mysterious little old red 
trunk. 


Jones, Mary Atice. Tell Me About 
Jesus. Rand McNally and Co., c1944. 
72p. $2.00. 

Beautifully written in the simple language 
of children, this book answers wisely the 
direct questions that children often ask 
about Jesus and his teachings. The appeal- 
ing pictures of color and black and white 
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enrich the book not only in meaning but 
in making it one of lasting beauty. 


KEELER, KATHERINE SOUTHWICK. 
Apple Rush. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, c1944. 32p. $2.00. 

This is a realistic and charming account 
of apple rush time in New Hampshire. Old 
as well as young will be intrigued by this 
story. The illustrations are appropriate and 
beautifully done. 


Lawson, Rosert. Rabbit Hill. Vik- 
ing Press, cl1944. 128p. $2.00. 


Robert Lawson did the story and _the il- 
lustrations. It made me think of Wind In 
The Willows though the treatment is very 


different. There is the same understanding 
of little animals. Grades 3-5. a 
LoveLtacE, DeELos W. General 


“Ike” Eisenhower. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co., c1944. 140p. $1.75. 


This is the time when a book of this type 
will be of the greatest value, while young 
people are interested in our national he- 
roes. This book will have interest even 
when this period is over for “Ike” is Ameri- 
can as Tom Sawyer and boys everywhere 
will read his story with real interest. The 
book does not end with his boyhood but 
goes on through December, 1943. 


McGintEy, Puytuis. The Horse 
Who Lived Upstairs. J. B. Lippencott 
Co., c1944. unp. $1.25. 


A horse which lived in a city and whose 
stable was above the street, longed for a 
barn in the country where there would be 
grass and trees. When he got there he 
missed the city sights and sounds and 
didn’t know how to act in the country. He 
decided he liked the city better when he 
got back to it. Grades 1-3 will enjoy 
this very much. Helen Stone’s illustrations 
have action and humor. 


MacKaye, Lorinc. We of Frabo 
Stand. Longmans, Green and Co., 
c1944. 242p. $2.25. 

Against treachery and betrayal within, 
even against invasion the peasants of Frabo 
stand. With their courage and strength, 
their wisdom and bravery, they stand in 
gallant defense. Aided by the strength of 
his father and the calm wisdom of his 
mother Sylf ferrets out plots and cleverly 
turns events as planned. He and his pet 
Hissenpeck furnish quite a bit of humor. 


Mason, Mirtam_E. William Penn, 
Friendly Boy. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1944. 210p. $1.50. 

William Penn lived with the idea of being 
friendly to humanity. His belief in justice, 
kindness, and freedom that he gained from 
his early training increased with his years. 
That William Penn was a blessing and lead- 
er to his generation and the world is en- 
tertainingly told in the book. 


MEADER, STEPHEN W. The Long 
Trains Roll. Harcourt Brace and Co., 
c1944. 259p. $2.00. 


Boys and men will like this book equally 
well. There is considerable information 
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about railroading, a fascinating subject for 
all boys and there is also a good plot which 
holds the attention throughout. For any- 
one, junior high school and above. 


Moore, CLEMENT CiarK. The Night 
Before Christmas. Crown Publishing 
Co., c1944. unp. $1.00. 


This well known Christmas classic is il- 
lustrated by Meg Wohlburg with pictures, 
many of them animated, that go straight 
to the heart of children aged from two 
to eighty. A delightful addition to any 
child’s Christmas. 


NICHOLS, PHEBE JEWELL. Sunrise of 
The Menominees. Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., c1944. 365p. $2.75. 


This book should be read by all Ameri- 
cans interested in the complex sociological 
problem created by the white man and his 
attempt to regulate Indian affairs. The au- 
thor apparently knows the Menominee In- 
dians of Wisconsin, and she writes of them 
vigorously and sympathetically. She has 
written a gripping love story. 

NoRLING, J. and Ernest. Pogo’s 
Train Ride. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1944. 41p. $1.25. 


A story about freight trains for grades 
1-3. Children find factual information on 
trains interesting and this book will fill a 
place for lower grades. First grade will 
enjoy having it read to them. 


PEASE, JOSEPHINE VAN DOLzEN. This 
Is The World. Rand, McNally Co., 
c1944. 72p. $2.50. 


An interesting introduction to geography 
for children who will be attracted by the 
beautiful and numerous pictures even be- 
fore they are able to read the text, which 
tells them about other children and places 
in all parts of our world. 


Poston, MartuHa Lee. The Girl 
Without A Country. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, c1944. 226p. $2.00. 


Margaret, daughter of an American doc- 
tor, is separated from her father in the 
interior and travels through excitement and 
hardships back home to the United States. 
While traveling she helps a Chinese child 
and meets Madame Chiang Kai-Shek. She 
builds up understanding and sympathy for 
China and her people. 


Powers, ALFRED. Hannibal’s Ele- 
phants. Longmans, Green and Co., 
c1944. 272p. $2.25. 


Agenor, youthful assistant to the keeper 
of the war elephants, tells of his adventures 
with Hannibal’s army during the invasion 
of Italy. His firsthand account of the stir- 
ring events of this campaign, as portrayed 
in Hannibal’s Elephants, should prove both 
interesting and informational for readers of 
high school age. 


Procter, Everitt. The Last Cruise 
of The Jeannette. Westminster Press, 
c1944. 195p. $2.00. 


Everitt Procter has used the sea from 
San Francisco to the North Pole for the 
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theater of action in his adventure story. 
The fact that the story is authentic adds 
genuine satisfaction to the thrill of excite- 
ment. Mr. Procter writes with a skill mas- 
tered only by a few artists of long experi- 
ence, every phase of his manuscript con- 
stitutes a vital part of the atmosphere and 
action of the story. 


Rey, Marcret. Pretzel. Harper 
and Brothers, cl1944. unp. $1.75. 


Pretzel was a little dachshund who grew 
to be so very, very long he won all the 
prizes in the dog shows but it took an un- 
usual feat to win disdainful Gata for his 
wife. First and second grade children will 
enjoy the delicate humor and the clever 
colored drawings by artist H. A. Rey. 


RIFKIn, LiwytiaAn. When I Grow 
Up I'll Be A Teacher. Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Co., cl944. unp. $1.00. 


This little book gives a nice flavor to the 
prospect of teaching. 


ROBERTSON, WILLARD. Oasis. J. B. 
Lippencott Co., cl1944. 220p. $2.50. 


A story of how the lives of four men, 
one woman, and one boy are greatly influ- 
enced by a remote and beautiful spot in the 
desert. Anyone with an imagination vivid 
enough to picture the Oasis will enjoy this 
story immensely. 


Sawyer, Rutx. The Christmas An- 
na Angel. Viking Press, cl1944. 48p. 
$2.00. 


This is the story of a little Hungarian 
girl's Christmas. There are Christmas cus- 
toms and Anna’s dream. Kate Seredy’s il- 
lustrations are in color. This is a must 
book for grades 4-6. 


STONE, EuGeNnrIA. Free Men Shall 
Stand. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
c1944, 264p. $2.50. 


Her story is one of the most thrilling 
chapters in American history, the first fight 
for the freedom of the press in the Col- 
onies. The author has written of the every- 
day life of the people of old New York 
in mid-eighteenth century. It is interest- 
ingly and well written. 


TuNIS, JOHN R. Yea: Wildcats! Har- 
court, Brace and Co., cl1944. 2577p. 
$2.00. 


A book by Tunis is something to look 
forward to in any library for young people. 
The story is exciting and the values are 
properly placed but there is no preaching. 
For my money, Tunis is the best sports 
writer there is for teen age boys and girls. 
This is a basketball tournament story. Bas- 
ketball tournaments are a greater feature 
in the middle west than in other parts of 
the country but the book will interest all 
who enjoy sports. 


Weston, May Fortu. The Great 
Pathfinder. Robert M. McBride and 
Co., c1944. 212p. $2.00. 


A story of adventure in the early days 
of our great West, woven around the actual 
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experiences of Jedediah Smith. It is at- 
tractively illustrated and written in a style 
appropriate for ages 10-16 years. 


Timid Tim- 
Foresman Co., c1944. 


WILLISMA, GWENEIRA. 
othy. Scott, 
unp. $1.25. 


Timothy is a little kitten whose pictured 
adventures will delight children. His visit 
to a zoo, in a toy store, and his encounter 
with a dog teach him to be brave and dem- 
onstrate the wisdom of his mother’s teach- 
ing. 


Education and Psychology 


Carr, WILLIAM G., ed. International 
Frontiers in Education. Annals of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, c1944. 146p. $2.00. 


Dr. Carr has attempted to compile writ- 
ings to show the significance, actual and po- 
tential, of international relationships in edu- 
cation. Under five headings, articles by 
eighteen authors are presented. These head- 
ings are “Between Two Wars”; “Lessons 
From World War II"; “Governmental Poli- 
cies and Programs”; “Private Agencies”; 
and “Education for Peace.” Naturally the 
quality of the articles varies but the entire 
compilation is worthy and distinctly sig- 
nificant. 


CarTER, Harotp D. Vocational In- 
terests and Job Orientation. Stan- 
ford University Press, c1944. 85p. $1.50. 

This is a ten-year review of the litera- 
ture regarding interests, presented in a most 
readable manner. It reviews the literature 
which appeared early in the movement and 
concludes with a summary of the litera- 
ture broken down in many subdivisions. 
It is 85 pages of worthwhile reading. 


FENNER, MILDRED SANDISON and 
FisHpurN, E. C. Pioneer American 
Educators. National Education Asso- 
ciation, c1944. 158p. 50c. 


Excellent and appealing sketches marred 
only by the incompleteness of the list. 


SANCHEZ, GeorGE I. The Develop- 
ment of Higher Education in Mexico. 
King’s Crown Press, c1944. 140p. $1.50. 


A well told and frequently dramatic story 
of higher education in Mexico from 1519 till 
the present, with the accent on the present. 


Seay, MAurRIcE F. and MEEcE, LEon- 


arD E. The Sloan Experiment in 
Kentucky. University of Kentucky, 
c1944. 1131p. 50c. 


This is the second progress report of this 
significant experiment in finding what the 
rural elementary school can do to improve 
community practice in regard to food, shel- 
ter and clothing. The procedures followed 
are clearly stated. Basic measurements 
are explained. The results sought are long 
time products, but progress reported is en- 
couraging. 
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Urwick, L. The Elements of Ad- 
ministration. Harper and Bros., c1944. 
132p. $2.00. 


This brief discussion is based on five lec- 
tures by the author dealing with business 
forecasting, planning, principles and meth- 
ods of organization and co-ordination, com- 
mand, and control. It should prove help- 
ful to the business executive. 


WoopwortH, Rosert S. and SHEE- 
HAN, Mary R. Practical Psychology. 
asa. Holt and Co., c1944. 445p. 


This is a simple, lucid book on the fun- 
damentals of psychology. It gives the an- 
swer to such questions as what makes per- 
sonality, how valid are I. Q. tests, how to 
choose a career, how environment and 
heredity interact, how to overcome shyness, 
how to read faster, to mention but a few. 


Health 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOT- 
LAND. A National Health Service. 
Macmillan and Co., c1944. 85p. 75c. 


The paper presents a clear description of 
a National Health Service as is being con- 
sidered for England and Scotland. It is 
divided into nine well-organized parts with 
five appendices. The writer explains that 
the government believes that the care of 
personal health should be a publicly spon- 
sored service, and that everyone should 
have equal opportunity to benefit from the 
best medical and allied services available. 
The present situation is carefully explained. 
Considerable attention is given to explain- 
ing the general administrative structure of 
the proposed service. The part which will 
be taken by the hospital, the general prac- 
titioner and the clinics is given careful in- 
terpretation. The payment for the service 
is explained. The last part gives a clear 
summary of the entire plan. The five ap- 
pendices add much to the reader’s under- 
standing of the proposed plan. 


GARESCHE, EDWARD FRANCIS. Ethics 
and The Art of Conduct for Nurses. 
W. B. Saunders Co., c1944. 358p. 
$2.50. 


The writer has given a careful interpre- 
tation of the Science of Ethics. He has 
covered the general principles and has made 
practical application as it applies to the 
various duties of nurses. The book is di- 
vided in three parts. Part I is divided 
into twenty-four chapters and deals with 
topics related to ethics. Part II gives con- 
sideration to the Art of Conduct. It is in 
this area that the writer has added con- 
siderable new material. Consideration has 
been given to some very modern ethical 
problems. Nine chapters are devoted to 
guiding principles. and ten give consid- 
eration to problems of personal and profes- 
sional conduct. Part III is made up of new 
material not found in the first edition. It 
is devoted to questions which are intended 
to serve as a study guide for students. 
Teachers will also find helpful suggestions 
for topics for discussion in class. 
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Hustap, A.ice M. Strictly Confi- 
dential. Augsburg Publishing House, 
c1944. 102p. $1.50. 


Strictly Confidential is another “youth 
book”’ directed to young girls. It tells them 
how they will mature physically, and how 
they should mature socially, emotionally, 
and spiritually. It attempts to answer what 
the author believes are the “hows” and 
“whys” of growing up, and it does show 
some understanding of young girls. Its 
weakness lies in the style of expression, 
a kind of preaching to youth, which is 
seldom accepted wholeheartedly by pres- 
ent day young people. 


Irwin, LESLIE W. The Curriculum 
in Health and Physical Education. 
C. V. Mosby Co., c1944. 391p. $3.50. 


The greater part of the text is given 
over to planning the curriculum of physi- 
cal education for the different grade levels 
from kindergarten through college and to 
factors affecting such programs. It should 
assist in establishing closer relationship be- 
tween the health, physical education, and 
safety programs in schools. One chapter 
each has been devoted to health and safety 
programs. With so much emphasis being 
placed on the part which all teachers play 
in the total health program, one would 
like to have seen more emphasis placed 
on the need for a well organized health 
education program on the college level. 


Literature 


Buscu, Noet F. What Manner of 
Man? Harper and Bros. c1944. 
189p. $2.00. 

A verv brief and intimate biographical 
sketch of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The au- 
thor hazards an attempt to explain the 
origin of the president’s philosophy of ac- 
tion 2s the result of situations in his early 
life. The writer is generous to friend and 
enemy alike in that he provides them both 
with justification for their preconceived 
opinions of Mr. Roosevelt. 


CALDWELL, ERSKINE. Georgia Boy. 
World Publishing Co., c1944. 239p. 
$1.00. 


Poor white trash with the accent on one 
of the adjectives and the noun. 


EwEN, Davin. Tales From The Vi- 
enna Woods. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1944. 216p. $2.50. 

A fine presentation of the life of Johann 
Strauss, the “Gershwin” of 19th century 
Vienna. A colorful, accurate, and complete 
account of the famous waltz composer, in 
a book singularly free of the clumsiness 
found in the usual translations. Appendix 
material is exceptionally rich and helpful. 


KASTNER. GEORGE CHARLES. Bene- 
dict Arnold. Dorrance and Co., c1944. 
159p. $2.50. 

An absorbing portrayal of the life of a 


great personality in a moment of its great- 
est crisis. Although well written and in 


the form of a fine art play, it is not well 
suited to dramatic production. 
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Raymonb, Rev. M. Three Religious 
Rebels. P. J. Kennedy and Sons, 
c1944. 326p. $2.75. 


In this historical novel of the eleventh 
century Father Raymond has shown Chris- 
tianity to be a living force, as vital and 
exciting as any other living force. 
writing is human, sane, and spiritual. It 
is to be hoped that it will be read as wide- 
ly by Protestants as by Catholics. The 
story, and the message, is for all. 


SIMKINS, FrRANcIS BUTLER. Pitch- 
ork Ben Tillman. Louisiana State 
niversity Press, c1944. 577p. $4.50. 


An absorbing a biography that re- 
flects considerable understanding of South- 
ern agrarianism. Pitchfork Ben is sympa- 
thetically treated. He emerges a flesh-and- 
blood personality to redress the more 
common caricature treatment of him. A mix- 
ture of statesmanship, demagogery and 
vituperation, he whirls through state and 
national politics a veritable dynamo. The 
book is a very significant contribution to 
Southern historical literature. 


: None But A 
Viking Press, c1944. 277p. 


Woo.icoTt, BARBARA. 
Mule. 
$2.50. 


A delightfully uninhibited story of the 
growing up of the four Woollcott girls. 
They are distinctly on the modern side, 
able and interested in all sorts of things. 
Their squabbles and keen humor help re- 
new the youth of the aged and help young 
folks understand themselves. Oh, yes, the 
title comes from a Moroccan proverb: 
“none but a mule denies his family.” 


Reference 


Auction Prices: United States 
nrg James B. Johnson, c1944. 165p. 
2.00. 


The table of contents shows that the book 
is divided into Early American Coins be- 
fore 1793, Standard U. S. Coins since 1793, 
Commemorative U. S. Coins, Confederate 
States Coins, a list of numismatic books, 
U. S. mint records, and a directory of coin 
clubs. This individual lists selling prices re- 
alized at 57 outstanding mail auctions held 
through the summer of 1944. It is a useful 
volume for coin collections. 


HORKHEIMER, MArRy FOoLrey, comp. 
Educators Guide to Free Films. Ed- 
ucators Progress Service, c1944. 192p. 


This guide lists 2,165 films of which 444 
are 16 mm. silent. 1,185 are 16 mm. sound, 
206 are 35 mm. silent and 330 are 35 mm. 
sound. In all 3,598 reels of free films, in 
addition to 203 slidefilms are listed. Only 
this addition should be used during the 
current school year, as the issuing agencies 
have verified the availability of their films at 
this time. There are separate alphabetical 
indexes for subject, title and source for ob- 
taining the films. 


JoInt COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
Ireeary AssocraTIon. N.E.A. AND 
Nat’, Councit or TEACHERS OF ENG- 
ttisH. A Basic Book Collection for El- 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


ementary Grades. American Library 
Association, c1943. 133p. $2.00. 


This list covers books for school use 
and for recreational reading. The grading 
includes reading difficulty and ma- 
turity of interest. The list is in two-parts: 
a classified list for grades 4-8 and a list 
of picture books and easy books for grades 
1-3. The index is by author title and sub- 
ject. Anyone who is inte read- 
ing in the elementary school will find this 
book of great value. 


OreEGON STATE LispraRy. Books For 
High Schools. Oregon State Library, 
c1944. 11lp. 


This list of essential titles is well bal- 
anced as to the various classifications, and 
well selected to meet the needs of hig 
school curriculum. It aims to present up- 
to-date titles in an arrangement which will 
serve as an authority where buying must 
be limited. 


SOUTHERN RurRAL LIFE COUNCIL. 
Agencies Concerned With the Quality 
of Rural Life in the South. Directory 
1944. Southern Rural Life Council, 
c1944. 99p. 


Deficiencies and potentialities of Southern 
rural communities present a constant chal- 
lenge to the agencies concerned with their 
improvement. This directory is a list of 
the agencies which if studied by community 
leaders should enable the leaders to make 
better use of the services available to com- 
munities in the South. The list is divided 
into three parts: National, regional and 
state agencies. Chapter three gives the 
national and regional agencies classified 
by fields of activity. It is exceedingly 
helpful to have such information as the 
date of agencies’ formation, executive of- 
ficers, its organization, its purpose, its 
activities, and its publications. Incomplete 
information for the agencies listed is rela- 
tively small considering the lengthy list. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Agricultural Statistics 1943. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, c1943. 
548p. 65c. 


The 1943 edition has been decreased in 
size by some 292 pages. This has been 
accomplished by limiting the historical 
tables to dates beginning 1929 or to the 
most recent 10 years; by omitting monthly 
statistics; by omitting all tabulations on 
international trade. and most figures on 
United States imports and exports as the 
publication of these data has been re- 
stricted since 1941. As in past years, 
the annual volume brings together the 
more important series of statistics pre- 
nared by the department for official use. 
It is advisable to have a 1942 edition to use 
with this edition. 


U. S. Drvtston or Pusturc INQUIRIES, 
OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION. q 
Government Manual, Summer 1944. 
Government Printing Office, c1944. 
712p. $1.00. 


This manual is revised through August 
1, 1944. As a war economy measure the 
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organization charts have been discontinued 
for an indefinite period otherwise the 
make-up remains the same. It remains a 
useful quick reference on the U. S. govern- 
ment departments, branches and agencies. 


Science and Mathematics 


Cootey, Donatp G. Your World 
Tomorrow. Essential Books, c1944. 
252p. $2.50. 


Vividly describing our future cars, homes, 
radios, television sets, helicopters and trans- 
port planes, boats, foods, clothing, health 
programs, farms, hobbies, sports, . 
careers basing the amazing predictions “on 
facts of the present day. A book that 
makes you want to live a long time, and 
see these things come true as benefits of 
peace. 


CouNcIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION and 
HospiTats. 44th Annual Report of 
Medical Education in the United 
States and Canada. Journal of the 
American Medical Association, c1944. 
89p. 

A reprint from the educational number 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association giving an immense amount of 
information about present medical educa- 
tion including statistics of schools, facul- 
ties, students, graduates, hospitals, intern- 
ships, examining boards, and a multitude of 
other things. Also various discussions of 


problems in medical education. Useful for 
college reference. 


Drew, CHARLES E. How to Pass 
Radio License Examinations. Jchn 
Wiley Sons, c1944. 320p. $3.00. 
Written in question and answer form, the 


volume is useful for review in preparation 
for radio license examinations. 


Frey, Austin R. Fundamentals of 
Radio Communications. Longmans, 
Green and Co., c1944. 393p. $4.00. 

Stresses concise, mathematical statements. 
Treats well the elementary fundamentals. 
Good text for classes in which students 
are well grounded in higher mathematics. 


GorperR, L. O. AND HATHAWAY, KEN- 
NETH A. Fundamentals of Radio. 
American Technical Society, c1943. 
372p. $2.00 

Principles and instruction; many helpful 
diagrams; clear, concise, minimum mathe- 
matics used. A good elementary text. 


Harpy, G. H. and RoGosInskI, W. W. 
Fourier Series. Cambridge, Mac- 
millan and Co., c1944. 100p. $1.75. 


A scholarly treatment of Fourier Series 
written “for mathematicians interested pri- 
marily in the theory and with a certain 
foundation of knowledge.” 
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HUBBARD, ROLLA AND DILWORTH AU- 
GusTIn. Airplane Engine Mechanics., 
— Book Co., c1944. 260p. 

.00. 


First of the book consists of questions; 
latter part consists of answers. An ex- 
cellent handbook for those already familiar 
with the fundamental principles of engines 
and planes. 


JEANS, JAMES. The Universe Around 
Us. Macmillan and Co., cl1944. 297p. 
$3.75. 


Sir James Jeans is a scientist who has 
a truly great ability to explain scientific 
matters so that laymen can _ understand 
them. This is one of his great books, 
which has been brought up-to-date and 
mostly rewritten. The result is a book that 
gives the ordinary man some idea of the 
extent of the universe and the place of 
the solar system in the universe. 


JENNINGS, BurGcess H. AND OBERT, 
Epwarp F. Internal Combustion En- 
gines. International Textbook Co., 
1944. 47lp. $4.50. . 

A good text for engineering students. An 


outstanding feature is a treatment of fuels, 
combustion and combustion chambers. 


Lee, Ropert E. Television: The 
Revolution. Essential Books, c1944. 
230p. $2.50. 


A bold statement of the problems con- 
fronting the science of television and a 
prophesy into its future. An _ excellent 
book for a high school library. 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH, CLARK, JOHN 
R. and SmitH, Rottanp R. Funda- 
mental Mathematics. World Book 
Co., c1944. 2 vols. $1.00. 


These two volumes are designed for 
grades 7 and 8. They are carefully pre- 
pared with an abundance of illustrative 
materials and applications. Emphasis on 
fundamentals, quantitative relationships, 
meanings, understandings, and applications 
is quite evident. 


SLURZBERG, MORRIS AND OSTERHELD, 
WiruiaMm. Electrical Essentials of 
Radio. McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1944. 
529p. $2.40. 


Explains each principle, construction, part 
and hook-up in clear, concise language; 
full symbol diagrams and clear pictures 
help to make it an excellent text. 


SORENSON, FRANK E. AND ROTTER, 
GeorceE E. Now We Fly. John C. 
Winston Co., c1944. 184p. $1.50. 


This book gives the answers to the many 
questions about aviation that arise in the 
minds of non-flyer, young or old. It is 
written in non-technical language and in 
conversational style. One easily and con- 
vincibly becomes air-minded while read- 
ing it. The photographs and diagrams 
are excellent. 











How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


[] How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


(] How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


[| How to Use an Encyclopedia 

[] How to Make an Honest Report 
[|] How to Use a Dictionary 

[] How to Use a Map 

_] How to Use an Atlas 

_] How to Do Committee Work 


_] How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 


_] How to Use the Library Card Catalog 
_] How to Use an Index 


[) How to Use the “World Almanac” 
(] How to Locate References on a Topic 
[|] How to Read a Graph 


How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 


How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 


How to Prepare a Good Report 
[|] How to Give an Oral Report 
[] How to Make a Written Report 


Then order for 30-day free examination: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the new textbook 
for pupils that allows teachers to make more efficient 
use of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a 
point of competence in the 20 basic social-studies 
skills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the Individual Self-Testing 
Key. ~There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
of the schools arises. The cost? A classroom set of 
30 books, which can be used by a different class each 
hour, is only $27! 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
today. They can make good use of their personal 
copies while a quantity order for the pupils is being 
considered. 


30-day approval—low quantity prices 


List price $1.50—Net professional price $1.20 
4—=29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 90c each, keys 5c each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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\EW BOOKS 


by an experienced author 
alike in 


concise presentation of 


Joseph A. Nyberg, Hyde Park School, Chicago 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ALGEBRA 


This new text for the ninth grade student 
achieves both brevity and thoroughness. 
Trivial and repetitive exercises are omit- 
ted; only important work is included. Nu- 











fundamentals merical exercises, 15 pages of tests, and con- 
stant applications of algebra to everyday 
flexibility of organization life and industry. 


development of the rea- 


soning power FUNDAMENTALS OF PLANE GEOMETRY 


This new geometry, like the algebra by the 
same author, is concise but complete. It 


adaptability to pupil 


abilities contains 55 basic theorems and exercises, 

plainly indicated as a standard year’s work, 

application ef mathemati- plus additional exercises for faster-working 

cal principles to modern students. Applications are made to non- 
life mathematical fields. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
300 Pike Street 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 



































SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


No series of study guides encourages so 
much initiative in thought and effort. 
Numerous judgment tests give an ex- 
citement to the study of geography — 
give the student a chance really to apply 
his knowledge. 
THE SERIES 

FAR AND NEAR Grade 3 or 4 
LIFE IN OTHER LANDS .. Grade 4 
UNITED STATES AND 

NEIGHBORING LANDS 

(Revised) . . . Grade 5 to7 
SOUTH AMERICA (Revised) Grade 5 to 7 
EUROPE . ... . Grade 5 to7 
ASIA, AFRICA, SOUTH- 

WEST PACIFIC (Revised) Grade 5 to 7 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE... Grade 5 to 7 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE .. Grade 5 to 7 


Write for examination copies 


Webster Publishing Co. 


1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
M-23 








Announelns 


FOR MARCH 


World Geography 


A Textbook for High Schools 


By John H. Bradley 


Realistic global approach to im- 
portant problems that affect 
world peace. Expertly written. 
Distinctive maps by the coun- 
try’s top cartographers. Be sure 
to see it before you adopt your 
book! 


Ginn and Co. 


165 Luckie St., N. W. Atlanta 3 




















IT’S UP TO YOU 
General C. P. Gross, Chief of Transportation, U. S. Army, says: 

“With tremendously increased military operations in the European theater, 
the Army is asking the railroads to pile another miracle on the miracle they 
are already performing. Invasion means vastly increased military movement.. 
two way movement. ... we must now also provide fast and comfortable 
transportation for the returning soldier . . . the casualty on his way to the 
hospital best suited to his needs and the nearest to his home. We certainly 
must give that kind of traffic the right of way over anything and everything 
else.” 

Colonel J. M. Johnson, Director, Office of Defense Transportation, says: 

“In the months immediately ahead, in my judgment, the war passenger 
traffic problem will be more critical than ever before. 

“The heavy military demands will continue and we must be prepared to 
meet a new type of military travel without faltering. ...we must now ready 
ourselves for prompt attention to returned wounded soldiers, candidates for 
rehabilitation, retraining, etc. This presents a passenger traffic job so formid- 
able as to be impossible of accomplishment unless there is nation-wide under- 
standing on the part of the people at home of the urgent personal need for 
conserving in the use of our passenger-carrying facilities.” 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


The decision whether or not you must travel is yours. Only you can de- 
termine whether your trip is essential—whether it will help win the war. 


BUT REMEMBER, PLEASE 


By government order you may be required to surrender your Pullman 
space either at the station or on trains, at any hour of the day or night, to 
accommodate wounded servicemen. 

You may be stranded at destination. 


You may find standing room only in coaches, long lines waiting to be 


served in diners, and other inconveniences which the railroads regret but 
cannot control. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


TO AND FROM 


Dixieland 


























